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Calendar. 
October 18.—Western Pennsylvania Conference, Hayden- 
town, Pa. 
October 18.—Southern Indiana Conference, at Bethsaida 
Chureh, 


October 26-28.—General Meeting of New Jersey Confer- 


ence, Finesvillie, N. J. 
October 30.—Indiana State Conference, at Greentown, Ind. 
November 3.—Quarterly Conference, Ketchum, New York. 
November 12.—Starkey Seminary first winter term begins. 
November 15.—Elon College second quarter begins. 
November 19.—National Anti-Saloon Convention, at St. 
Louis, Mo, 
November 21.—Michigan Conference, at Marshall. 
December 4.—Palmer College winter term begins. 
December 9.—A. C. C. offering. 


1907. 


January 1.—U. C. College winter term begins. 





January 8.—Defiance College second term begins. 
January 17.—Elon College second term begins. 

January 21.—Starkey Seminary regents’ examinations. 
January 28.—Starkey Seminary second winter term begins. 


March 12,—Palmer College spring term begins. 
March 26.—Defiance College third term begins. 
March 26.—Union Christian College spring term begins. 
March 28.~—Blon Coljege fourth quarter begins. 

April 18.—Starkey Seminary spring term begins. 
May 8.—Christian Biblical Institute, trustees’ 


meeting, 
and graduating exercises. 
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June 2.—Palmer College baccalaureate sermon. 
June 4.—Elon College Board of Trustees. 

June 5.—Defiance College Trustees. 

June 5.—Palmer College commencement. 

June 6.—Defiance College commencement. 

June 6.—Elon College commencement. 

June 11.—Defiance College summer school. 

June 12.—Union Christian College commencement. 
June 17.—Starkey Seminary regents’ examinations. 
June 25.—-Starkey Seminary trustees. 

June 26.—-Starkey Seminary commencement. 


September 18.—Christian Biblical 
begins. 


Institute school year 





The Dangers From Rich Men. 

The sins of the rich are frequently so op- 
pressive, especially when they are directed 
against the poor, and they are frequently so 
outrageous, when they are only against ordi- 
nary morals, that they attract more attention 
than an equal sinfulness of the poor. And the 
tyranny and immorality of many of the rich 
of this generation are possibly bringing a con- 
demnation on the whole class of the rich which 
is not deserved. The Independent of Feb. 1, 
1906, with reference to this point, said: 

What is called Society is not all bad. It is not 
the rule that rich people are scandalous in their 
personal moral character. Most rich men who have 
got their wealth with much labor are too busy to be 
otherwise vicious. They mostly have decent homes, 
and make no show of their wealth or their wicked- 
ness. Take our two wealthiest men, Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Carnegie; nobody suspects the least irregu- 
larity in their most respectable, even honorable, pri- 
vate life. Every few days we hear of the death of 
some man of millions who has never been mentioned 
in the public prints; whom the general world has 
know nothing -¢f, «wAeSar und 'stinguished for. dis- 
play, and unfellowshiped y folly, but who has lived 
the decent family life of the decent people. Such are 
most of our rich men and women. 

And those who inherit wealth are not all bad, al- 
though in their case the temptations are great. 

“Jasper” in Leslie’s Weekly of Dec. 18, 1905, 
also speaks words in defense of the rich who 
are wronged by the wholesale denunciation of 
their class, as follows: 

It is well at this time, while I wish my quarter of 
a million readers a happy New Year, to remember 
that prosperity has its perils. It tends to extrava- 


gance, prodigality, and luxurious habits, with all 
that that implies to the pleasure-seeking man or 


woman. Concrete examples of this have been exposed 
more than once of late, and twice have involved the 
head of the greatest industrial corporation in the 
world. As a rule, prosperity turns the head of any 
one who enjoys it unexpectedly. The man _ who, 
from humble beginnings, rises to the possessions of 
millions finds it difficult to spend his income in the 


ordinary mode of living. He seeks extraordinary 
methods. After he has exhausted all the legitimate 


pleasures by the purchase of yachts, jewels, and 
great houses, and the giving of costly dinners, he 
turns to the primrose paths of dalliance, and con- 
cludes with “‘wine, woman, and song.” But there are 
men in Wall Street—and a lot of them—who do not 
lose their heads, who endow theological 
as the late Daniel Drew did, or hospitals, as the late 
George I. Seney did, or who spend prodigal amounts 
in the adornment of their native towns, as Henry 
H. Rogers has done. Even Russell Sage, to whom the 
public has not always done credit, is a most liberal 
supporter of at least one struggling church, and Jay 
Gould’s money, as.far as it has gone to his famous 
daughter Helen, has erected substantial monuments 
to his memory in many a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building. 

The Steel Trust has produced a lot of millionaires, 
but all of them have not lost their heads. Witness 
the Carnegie libraries and Phipp’s tenements for the 
poom- Nor should we forget that beautiful benefi- 
cencé. of Philadelphia’s most noted self-made mil- 
lionaife, P. A. B. Widener, in the magnificent home 


seminaries, 
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for crippled children just finished. John D. Rocke- 
feller, C. W. Schwab, and by no means last, my emi- 
nent friend, Jacob H. Schiff, have been prodigal in 
the moneys they have contributed for various beney- 
olences, and one of the staunchest supporters of that 
rapidly growing Methodist institution, the Syracuse 
University, is John B. Archbold, of the Standard Oil 
coterie. So prosperity does not spoil all, though the 
truly good appear to be in the minority. 


The Advance of Jan. 11, 1906, also demon- 
strates that our people are not going to be un- 
just to the whole class of the rich; saying: 


The common mind still grasps the difference be- 
tween wealth which is worthily won and wealth 
which is conceived in sin, born in iniquity and acts 


like Satan. In a country of such vast resources, un- 
bounded opportunities and with so much to prompt 
and sustain the spirit of enterprise, some men will 
easily rise above their fellowmen in the acquisition of 
honorable wealth. Their success is cause for admira- 
tion rather than for criticism. Superior ability must 
have its rightful recognition and thrift must be given 
full credit, if we are to be a people of prosperity and 


progress. 
This sense of justice in the hearts of the 
American people makes their utterances more 


ominous when they vigorously denounce. And 
that is what they are now beginning to do. 
Notice the following telegram, containing 


words of Dwight Hillis: 

New York, April 9.—In the course of his sermon in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to-dey, the Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis referred to the gift of $100,000 
made by John D. Rockefeller to the American Board 
of Toreign Missions and to Mr. Rockefeller’s son. 
Lie said in part: 

“The saddest words that have been written in this 
generation, were spoken before Brown University by 
a young man inherit 
fortunes in this 


one of the greatest 
They were spoken in de- 


who is to 
country. 
to them: “The American 


Beauty rose can be produced in all its splendor only 
Bice 


fense of the trusts. Listen 
sacrificing the early buds that grow up around it. 
The rose has 1,000 bulbs and in order to produce the 
American 
knife and snips 999 in order that all the strength and 
beauty may be forced into one bloom.’ 


Beauty the“gardener goes around with a 


In his economic 
argument this young man tells the working classes 
brutally that 999 small business men must be snuffed 
out of existence in order that his American Beauty, 
the trust, may be produced. Listen to Christ: ‘Let 
the strong bear the burdens of the weak;’ and again, 
‘Give and it shall be given unto you.’ 

“These of the trusts, are the 
most heartbreaking things in literature to those who 
know what is going to come in the future. 
wonder that after that, when a 
have no gratitude to return?” 


words, in defense 


Can you 
man gives gifts, we 


And the cruelty of a representative class 
among the rich is boldly set forth in the closing 
words of the following quotation from the 


Independent, whose minatory passage in its 
first part, is not only accentuated by the close, 
but by the fact that the words were written by 
the journal that gave us the first quotation of 
this article: 


There is nothing now to prevent our dealing direct- 


ly, and with entire singleness of purpose, with the 
auestion whether we intend to make over our un- 
equalled natural resources, and all the machinery 


of our superb political organization, to a little group 
of multi-millionaires, to be owned and exploited by 
for the luxurious maintenance of an exclusive 
social set, measured statistically by the number of 
boxes in the parterre circle of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and self-portrayed morally as a quarrelsome 
gnng of bridge whist gamblers. 

By their own admissions—nay, by their arrogant 
boasting—the members of this little set lead worth- 


them 
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less, lying, stupid lives. They cut’ the first act at 
the Opera because they must pretend that they have 
dined fashionably, although dinner functions are be- 
coming less frequent. They extend invitations to 
five o’clock tea to acquaintances that they wish to 
turn down, and then take good care to be out from 
five to six. They hold up their guests in good robber- 
baron style for gambling stakes and unpaid gamb- 
ling debts. A hostess writes herself down humiliated 
and a failure if she does not clear enough from the 
Sunday afternoon bridge to pay the expenses of her 
weekly house party. No gentleman can be invited 
to her entertainments unless he is prepared to spend 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year on his clothes alone and 
for other things—at any rate for servants’ fees and 
gambling debts—in proportion. No lady can be “in 
it’ if her clothes cost less than $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year. 

This is an engaging picture! It reveals the differ- 
entiation that American society has undergone since 
the days of Jefferson and Adams. There was no 
four hundred in those days, nor any millionaire gen- 
tleman maintaining for his wife through a single 
season a villa in the Riviera, a town house in London, 
a country house on the Thames, another at Mamaro- 
neck, and a second town house on Madison Avenue, 
for whose furnishings half a dozen European palaces 
had been despoiled of tapestries and other works of 
art. But, neither were there in those days any 
double-decker tenement houses, nor any such army 
of sweat-shop women as we now have working in 
poison-laden dens from four o’clock in the morning to 
eleven o’clock at night to create wealth for a million- 
aire gentleman with a fancy for tapestries and inter- 
continental house-keeping. We were a plain, undiffer- 
entiated folk, in those days. 

The impending dangers to our country and 
civilization are certain. On these subjects po- 
litical speakers are now invited into the 
churches, notwithstanding the final quotation 
of this article, and we find the following in a 
New York daily of Dec. 25, 1905: 

Congressman Sulzer delivered an address at the 
People’s Meeting in the Baptist Church of the Epiph- 
any yesterday, in which he said corporations and 
trusts are the greatest menace of the present time 
to American institutions, and prophesying that the 
future would make them the arbitrary rulers of our 
country, if the people continued to lie dormant. 

“The total population of the United States,” he 
said, “is about 80,000,000. The total aggregate wealth, 
us near as can be estimated, is about $65,000,000,000, 
and it appears that out of that population less than 
25,000 persons own more than one half of the aggre- 
gate wealth. And this has been brought about during 
the last twenty-five years by the trusts, which are 
fostered by special legislation and nurtured by polit- 
ical favoritism. If these conditions obtain during the 
next century, I predict that less than 5,000 persons 
will control more than three-quarters of the wealth 
of this country. 

“To-day about 200 trusts control every conceivable 
product and industry of the country—these gigantic 
corporations control the supply, monopolize the prod- 
uct and dictate the price of nearly every necessity of 
life. They force out of employment every year thou- 
sands of honest toilers, and limit production, en- 
hance prices, reduce wages and arbitrarily write the 
terms of their own contracts. 

“Twenty years ago John D. Rockefeller. was worth 
only a few hundred thousands of dollars. To-day his 
wealth cannot be estimated under a billion. I have 
searched the Congressional Library for statistics bear- 
ing upon the wealth of the great Croesus, and find 
that he possessed a paltry $10,000,000. Why, he could 
not sit in a poker game with John D.” 

Rey. Madison C. Peters, in presenting statistics to 
show the rapid increase of the wealth of the few, 
said: “Ten years ago the title to the land in Man- 
hattan was vested in 27,000 persons, estates and cor- 
porations. In 1905 the number has fallen to 19,000. 
During this time the assessed valuation has risen 
from $1,562,000,000 to $5,221,000,000. 

“While the few are lords of billions, the millions 
are in distress. Surely this is a privilege inconsistent 
with a form of government where the will of the peo- 
ple in the form of laws is supposed to exist.” 


The dangers consist partly in the fact that 
the enormously rich do seem to make our laws, 
or defy them. They are not only cruel to hu- 
man beings in the ways the Independent point- 


ed out, but also in the food sold to them. The 
long refrigeration to which they subject the 
fruits bought by the poor not only spoils the 


flavor, but the preservatives used in other foods : 


are a concealed cruelty to the masses. They are 
not only cruel to human beings, but to ani- 


-mals; and the: strong arm of the Government 


must be stretched out to protect the poor dumb 
creatures, as is indicated by the following 
words of the Youth’s Companion of Aug. 10, 
1905: 


Lovers of animals will be glad to hear that the 
Department of Agriculture has found a way to en- 
force the so-called “twenty-eight hour law,” which re- 
quires railroad companies to unload cattle from the 
cars in which they are transported, give them water 
and a rest of five hours once in every period of twen- 
ty-eight hours. For some time the law has been virtu- 
ally a dead letter. The railroad companies in general, 
pursuing the course which was most convenient or 
most profitable, have paid their fines without com- 
plaint and broken the law again. Now, however, the 
Department of Agriculture has adopted the plan of 
bringing civil suits for damages in the name and for 
the benefit of the United States. Papers fixing dam- 
ages at five hundred dollars in each case have been 
prepared in twelve hundred suits against railroads, 
many of which are now ready to compromise the 
claims rather than to defend the suits. 


But the influence of the rich over government 
is sO paramount that we doubt if a single suit 
will result in any punishment for the oppres- 
sors, who have their town houses in London, 
New York and Paris, and their country seats 
on the Hudson, in Florida, Italy and California, 
between which their imperial yachts bear them 
in royal luxury, while officers of the law vainly 
seek their evidence in the courts. The fact 
that they regularly support the popular 
churches, establish hospitals, endow, libraries, 
teach Bible classes and are sometimes promi- 
nent in religious gatherings, serves to bring 
Christianity into disrepute. We turn: to a 
Chicago labor paper, The Public, of Feb. 10, 
1906, and read the following disagreeable lan- 
guage: 

By “religion” we allude, of course, not to the all- 
abounding spiritual principle which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting; but to the organic forms in 
which it is garbed, and the ministers in the mass who 
represent it. 

As Froude observes concerning the dying religion 
of Rome, there was a surviving “circle of the silent, 
patient, ignorant multitude,” among whom there still 
flourished a “genuine belief that life had” a_ “serious 
meaning.” And doubtless this multitude was spirit- 
ually served by faithful ones who still believed that 
the old forms were vital with spiritual purpose, who 
affected nothing, and whose volume of speech was 
neither insincere nor unreal. So it is here and in our 
day. 

We have a simple multitude, not ignorant in the 
sense of being unlettered, but densely ignorant of the 
religious, social, political and financial forces that 
are in play all about them; and this multitude, silent, 
patient, simple and sincere, is spiritually served by 
many devoted ministers and priests. But how is it 
with our organized church as a social force? Is this 
making for social righteousness, as the unsophisticat- 
ed patiently trust, and their devoted servitors sin- 
cerely assure them? Does it not rather respond to 
the subtle touch of business classes that affect prin- 
ciples which have ceased to govern their conduct, 
and follow in the way of unscrupulous financiers and 
subservient newspapers, all saturated with moral, 
political and religious cant? 

Of religion as represented by the organized Chris- 
tianity of to-day may we not slightly paraphrase 
Froude and say: 


“Religion, once the foundation of our -laws and 
rule of personal conduct, has subsided into paganism 
on the one hand and hypocrisy on the other. The 
sophisticated in their hearts disbelieve it. Churches 
are still built with inereasing splendor; the estab- 
lished forms are scrupulously observed. Public men 
and newspapers speak conventionally of Christianity, 
that they may throw on those who do not, the odium 
‘of impiety; but of genuine belief that life has a 
Christian meaning, there is none remaining beyond 


the circle of the silent, patient, unsophisticated multi 
tude. The whole churchly atmosphere is saturated 
with cant-—-cant moral, cant political, cant religious, 
—an affectation of high moral and spiritual principle 
which has ceased to touch commercial, industrial, po- 


litical and ecclesiastical conduct, and flows on in an- 


increasing volume of insincere and unreal speéch. 

When writers for the common people lay 
before their eyes such words, it is time for 
ministers of the gospel to awake to their duty 
to him who died for men, and who announced 
one argument for his messiahship to be, “To 
the poor the gospel is preached.” 

The enormously rich men are the menace to 
our country and to civilization. 


The Huntington, Convention. 


We are compelled to write (in order to get 
our word in this issue of the paper) before the 
close of the Convention, and later developments 
may change our impression of the usefulness 
of the meeting; but at this writing the session 
seems to be one that may be more beneficial in 
its effects on the cause we love than any since 
the New Bedford meeting. 

We observe, though the report has not yet 
been adopted, that the committee on missions 
has reported to the Convention, recommending 
the operation by the Home Mission Department 
of some plan (whose details we have not learn- 
ed) to utilize the labors of unemployed minis- 
ters in supplying the pulpits of destitute 
churches. If the plan is judicious and well 
executed, this will work great good to the 
cause of Christ, and will make the Huntington 
Convention one to which we can look back 
with the same gratification, or like gratifica- 
tion, to that which we feel in recalling the New 
Bedford Convention. This one reform, if the 
report of the committee, is adopted, will save 
many churches and ministers. 


The great Federation movement attracted 


great attention. Opinion on that subject has 
become so definite and clear that the final ac- 
tion of the body was unanimous. A committee 
introduced a resolution with reference to the 
subject, for which Rev. B. Mason introduced a 
substitute, The discussion was very animated, 
though not participated in by very many per- 
sons. The debate was continued during dif- 
ferent sessions. Brother Mason’s resolution 
was stronger than the original committee’s re- 
port, in protecting the Christians against any 
misunderstanding of their principles based on 
the declarations of the Federation officers, or 
their action in excluding from the Federation 
some of the followers of Christ. The discus- 
sion was participated in by Carlyle Summer- 
bell, T. M. MceWhinney, Martyn Summerbell, 
B. Mason, Judge Whitelock, J. B. Weston, J. J. 
Summerbell and others. Finally, Brother Ma- 
son’s resolution was referred to a special com- 
mittee, consisting of J. B. Weston and J. J. 
Summerbell; a few slight changes were made 
to make some points more satisfactory, it was 
reported back and unanimously adopted by a 
very heavy vote. During this whole consider- 
ation, the prevailing sentiment of the members 
became more and more manifest; and. it is 
certain that the Christians are not ready to 
obscure or abandon their free and Bible basis, 
allowing freedom of interpretation to others. 

Previous to the Federation discussion the 
subject of greatest interest had been the elec- 
tion, especially the election of editor of the 
Heravp or Gosret Liserty, although there was 
no discussion on the floor, except as to the man- 
ner of nomination and-election. A committee 
of nominations, consisting of nineteen persons, 
was nominated from the floor and elected ; and 
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most of the officers of the Convention and Pub- 
lishing Association were elected by the ballot 
of the secretary, on the nominations reported 
by this committee, the committee being allowed 
to make more than one nomination for the 
same office when there was pressure brought to 
bear on the committee. Nominations were also 
allowed from the floor, though the privilege was 
scantily used. In this way, without opposition, 
Hon. O. W. Whitelock was elected, by the vote 
of the secretary, president of the Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, and Rev. Henry Crampton 
was elected secretary, although absent; Prof. 
J. N. Dales acting as secretary pro tem. Ina 


’ similar way the following brethren were elected 


trustees: J. N. Dales, J. S. Frost, W. W. Sta- 
ley, A. H. Morrill, D. M. Helfenstein, G. D. 
Lawrence, and Judge Hidelbaugh. Different 
names were -reported by the committee for 
editor of the Heratp or GospeL Liserty, and 
balloting was necessary. Rev. J. P. Barrett, 
D. D., received 131 ballots and J: J. Summer- 
bell 111. 

The new editor, Rev. J. P. Barrett, D. D., is 
a man widely known among our people north 
and south; of undoubted industry and activity, 
as a preacher, writer, and traveler. He is now 
pastor at Covington, Ohio. Some months ago 
he resigned there, to take effect at a later date}; 
but recently was persuaded to change his de- 
termination to leave Covington, on account of 
the need of a pastor of his influence at that 
point. He was formerly pastor at Norfolk, 
Virginia, where his services were noteworthy 
on account of his developing the large mis- 
sion offerings of that church, which have 
been continued to the present day by his tal- 
ented successor, Rev. P. 8. Sailer. He was 
formerly pastor, we believe, at Raleigh, N. C., 
also. His services as editor of the Christian 
Sun continued for twelve years. Hence he 
will come to the editorial work at Dayton with 
a ripe experience, whose advantages will en- 
able him to make the HeraLp more beneficial to 
its readers. We ask them to give him their 
careful attention and support, in order that 
they may gain profit from his mental and spir- 
itual graces. The Heratp will be far better 
than hitherto, on account of the resources now 
at the command of the new editor in his own 
experience, industry and abilities, as well as 
the new advantages of the new Publishing 
House. His undoubted denominational loyal- 
ty and reliability, in a period when this is an 
important qualification, will count for much 
when our people are so emphatically determin- 
ed on preserving the integrity of our princi- 
ples. In this, Dr. Barrett will certainly have 
the confidence of the masses of our people and 
their support. 

The election of editor of our Sunday-school 
literature was also contested. On the first bal- 
lot Rev. D. B. Atkinson received 95 ballots, 
Rey. S. Q. Helfenstein 93, and ee M. W. Ba- 
ker 52. On the second ballot Rey. S. Q. Helfen- 
stein received 122 ballots, Rev. D. B. Atkinson 
77, and Rey. M. W. Baker 30. Dr. Watson had 
declined re-election, on account of diminishing 
strength. Resolutions expressive of high ap- 
preciation of Dr. Watson and his services were 
adopted by the convention. 

The new Sunday-school editor will come 
from work at Defiance College. He is a fine 
scholar, a good man, a good writer, and has 
had educational and pastoral service in New 
York, Ohio and Iowa for many years. His 
denominational faithfulness is unquestioned. 
His wife is the daughter of Austin Craig. 
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The Convention decided to separate the home 
and foreign mission work, and to appoint a 
secretary for each. 

On nomination by the committee of nineteen, 
the following persons were elected officers of 
the Convention: Rev. W. D. Samuel, presi- 
dent; Rev. L. W. Phillips, vice-president; Rev. 
J. F. Burnett; secretary; Rev. O. W. Powers, 
secretary of home missions; Rev. M. T. Morrill, 
secretary of foreign missions; Rev. John Blood, 
secretary of finance; Rev. M. W. Baker, secre- 
tary of education; Rev. T. S. Weeks, secretary 
of Sunday-schools; Rev. A. C. Youmans, secre- 
tary of Endeavor. Judge Whitelock is secre- 
tary of publications, by virtue of being presi- 
dent of the C. P. A. 

The committee of nineteen having nominated 
for the mission board more persons than re- 
quired, the following were elected by the bal- 
lots named: J. G. Bishop, 140; M. D. Wolfe, 
129; W. B. Fletcher, 147; P. S. Sailer, 151; 
Clarence Defur, 106; Mrs. McD. Howsare, 126; 
W. H. Denison, 137. 

On the education board the following (out 
of seven nominees) were elected by the ballots 
named: P. H. Fleming, 147; D. B. Atkinson, 
92; W. G. Sargent, 102; W. A. Bell, 107. 

On nomination by the committee of nineteen, 
the secretary cast the ballot of the convention 
for Rev. E. Morrell for member of the Sunday- 
school board. 

Appreciative resolutions were adopted, refer- 
ring to the services of Rev. J. G. Bishop, and 
he was elected editor of the Christian Mission- 
ary (if we caught aright the reading of a com- 
mittee report). 

The trustees of the Christian Publishing As- 
sociation and the editor of the HeraLp or Gos- 
PEL Linerty were made tnembers ex-officio of 
the Convention ; the editor of the Sunday-school 
literature and most of the other denominational 
officers having been so made at the Norfolk 
Convention. 

The presidents of the woxien’s boards were 
also made members. 

Geo. Worley was nominated * the commit- 
tee of nineteen for treasurer of the Christian 
Publishing Association, and the secretary pro 
tem so cast the ballot. But later Brother Wor- 
ley sent in his resignation, which was referred 
to the board of trustees. 

A delegate, Rev. Mr. Wicks, of Indianapolis, 
appeared before the convention from the Uni- 
tarians. 

It would be needless for us to say that the 
addresses and essays of the convention are of 
a high order. With such exercises the time 
seems crowded; but, in the main, the will of 
the convention is being secured. In the debate 
on the Federation movement a motivn to limit 
the speeches’ to three minutes was carried; 
but in most other subjects there was no crowd- 
ing out of the speakers from the floor. On j 
Saturday night the mission program was so. 
full that only a part could be carried out 
though the exercises continued till ten o’clock. 
On Saturday afternoon over three hundred dol- 
lars were raised to send Mrs. Kitamura back 
to Japan. 

We have given some of the most prominent 
features of the convention, of interest up to 
the time of this writing. The details of events 
will doubtless appear in the minutes of the 
secretaries of the A. C. C. and the C. P. A.; 
and we may say nothing further concérning 
the meeting unless the later proceedings re- 
quire it as a matter of news. But so far the 
convention is useful. The increased expense 
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of making three officers (editor of the Christian 
Missionary, home mission secretary and foreign 
mission secretary) to take the place of one 
(the mission secretary), may impress some as 
imprudent, but those most interested and ac- 
quainted with the subject seemed to favor the 
change. 


Telegram later:—There is error in the fore- 
going report. 
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PERSONALS. 
Rev. Harry G. Rowe’s address is Garrett, Ill. 
Rev. G. W. Arnold changes his address from 
New Weston to Osgood, Ohio. 


Rev. 8. L. Beougher accepts a call to Montpe- 
lier, Indiana. His address is Montpelier in- 
stead of Portland, Indiana. 


Rev. H. J. Rhodes has accepted the position 
of traveling secretary for the New York State 
Christian Association, and will preach during 
the winter at Castile, N. Y., and do as much 
evangelistic work as the time will permit, and 
the pastors desire. 


Ministers’ New Addresses. 


Rev. Harry G. Rowe, Garrett, Illinois. 
G. W. Arnold, Osgood, Ohio. 
John A. Stover, Lebanon, Indiana. 
c. I. Deyo, St. John’s, Ohio. 
E. C. Hall, Medway, New York. 
Db. M. Heifenstein, 1172 W. 13th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Alden Allen, Castile, N. Y. 
Ercy C. Kerr, Le Grand, Iowa. 
F. P. Trotter, Maple Rapids, Michigan. 
L. Chase, 411 West Seventh street, Erie, Pa. 
A. Wood, 112 Olive Street, Goshen, Ind. 
. L. Bailey, Mellott, Ind. 
J. Hughes, Merom, Ind. 
-B Whitaker, Weaubleau, Mo. 
W. Crowell, Stone Bluff, Indiana. 
Powell, Greentown, Ind. 
M. Plunkett, R. R. 2, Palestine, Ill. 
C. Garman, franklin, Ohio. 
A. M. Baker, R. F. 3. 3, Wapakoneta, Obio. 
S. W. Bennett, New Paris, Ohio. 
J. B. Clark, Port Byron, New York, R. F. D. 40. 
W. J. Hall, Wolfboro, N. H. 
A. J. Golden, Olympia, Wash. 
John L. Shuck, 645 East Farming Street, Marion, Ohio, 
J. M. Brown, Advance, Indiana. 
Carlyle Summerbell. Swansea Center, Mass. 
Wm. Bradley, Craigville, Mass. 
G. H. Carter, Osceola. Iowa. 
Anna Coats, Harrisville, Indiana. 
J. F. Morris, 1714 Martindale Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. Mason, 702 Cherry Street, Erie, Pa. 
William Steuart, Sugar Bush, Wis. 
A. W. May, Piney Grove, Maryland. 
J. Howard Clark. East Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Z. A. Poste. Finesville, N. J. 
H. H. Pershing, Soldiers’ Home, Erie, Pa. 
F. E. Gaige, Hartwick, Otsego County, N. Y. 
W. J. Hall, West Dighton, Mass. 
F. A. Cornell, West Day, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Alonzo Shafer. Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
BS Lambert, Haigler, Nebraska. 
Crosby, R. F. D., Clinton Corners, N. Y. 

Cc, N. Rockwell, Morganville, ea ee 
Ellis, Box 63, Fairfield, Ill. 

G. Fenton Dewittville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
D. A. Coon, Cyciune. Indiana. 

W. Hawk, Ferguson, 10wa. 
C. Tarr, Hedrick, Ind. 
Charles Roush, Union City, Indiana, R. R. 35. 
John A. Dillon, Otsego, New York. 
H. E. Butler, Higginsport, Ohio. 
’. M. Thomas, Weaubleau, Mo. 
W. A. Warner, Higginsport, Ohio. 
Hi, Vernon Winter. Olpe, Kansas. 
P. H. Simpson, 562 24th St., Oakland, California. 
A. G. Utter, Mills Corner, N. Y. 
J. Wesley Yantis, Ansonia, Ohio. 
T. J. Bishop, Urbana, Illinois. 
E. G. Walk, Hagerstown, Indiana. 
A. L. Buchner, an. W, Va. 
W. T. Boice, Fayetteville, Ohio, R. F. D., Route 3. 
James M. Pittman, R. F. D., Gresham, Nebraska. 
T. H. Strange, Oberlin, Kansas. 
Sarah A. Strange. Oberlin, Kansas. 
M. W. Butler, Henderson, N. C. 
E. H. Willey. Bible Grove, Mo., R. F. D. No. 1. 
W. E. Michael, Weavers Station, Ohio. 
G. W. Foltz, Herring, Ohio. 
F. G. Coffin, 823 Home Avenue, Dayton, Ohfo. 
W. Ernest Stockley. Madrid, lowa. 
Joel Myers, Virgil, South Dakota. 
John McGlauflin, Cranberry Creek, N. Y. 
F. Zen Burkett, Industry, [llinois. 
Earnest R. Baker, Anna, Ohio. 
A. W. Hook, West Milton, Ohio. 
C. O. Brown. ey Pennsylvania. 
L. M. Shinkle, Mt. Or Ohio, R. F. D. No. 1. 
I. M. Hoel. Tuscola, Illinois. 
G. W. Johnson, Swayzee, Grant County, Ind. 
D. B. Atkinson, Argos, Ind. 
> H. Bennett, Norris City, Lllinois. 
D 
i+, 


ASSAZOLESS 


2A 


J. M. Miller, Warsaw, Indiana. 
. W. Thompson, Le Grand, Iowa. 
H. Carter, El Ellen, New Mexico. 
\'onzo Thomas, 2826 Mary Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
— Fletcher, Burke, Idaho. 
. S. Halfaker. Wakarusa, Indiana, 
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W. C. Rimer, Jefferson, Okla. 

E. Wisehard, Upland, Indiana, 

S. D. Bennett. R. F. D. No. 2, Jeffersonville, Ohio, Home 
telephone, via South Solon. 

Ellen Dean, Steel, Ohio. 

J. B. Fenwick, Rye, N. H. 

Cc. F. Byrket, 2110 Boylston Ave., Seattle, Washington. 

Jos. S. Cogswell, Windham, Vermont, 

N. Putnam, Schenevus. New York. 

Laura E. Clevenger, Keystone, Indiana. 

Charlies E. Fockler, Stouffville, Ontario. 

S. W. Potter, South Valley, New York. 

M. D. Lyke, New Albany, Pa., R. R. No. 46. 

Lewis W. Newton, Glenfield, Pa. 

William Webb, Buffalo, Mo. 

L. W. Bannon, Bennett, Illinois. 








J. W. Wilson, Newark, N. Y. 

M. L. Teter, R. F. D. No. 22, Sheridan, Indiana. 
W. A. Freeman, Garrett, Illinois. 

I 


I. C. Moore, Harrisonburg, Rockingham Co., Va. 
Vv. P. Newhouse, Tipton, Indiana. 
E. E. Hunt, Gibsonburg, Ohio. 

D. Lawrence, 716 Robinson Street, Danville, Illionis. 
S. W. S. Foor, Everett, Pa., R. F. D. No. 5. 
Frank Powers, Ansonia, Ohio. 


THE TWO WAYS. 
BY WARREN HATHAWAY. 


There is a bridge, a fearful bridge, suspended in the 
air, 

*Tis sharper than a scimiter and thinner than a hair,— 

It reaches from the earth to heaven, in one long 
trembling span, 

And o’er its giddy height must pass the soul of every 
An 5 

While flames of hell are surging, in depths that far 
below 

Proclaim to faithless mortals a world of sin and woe. 


This is the bridge of Alsirat, which Moslems hope to 
win 

When they are freed from fleshly ties, and from be- 
setting sin; 

This is the narrow way of life, which mortals have to 


tread, 

rhe only path to endless bliss, for all the quick and 
dead. 

And many fail, and many fall, when tried by such a 
test, 


They cannot gain the shore of life, nor enter into rest. 


Thank God there is another way,which love to us 
reveals! 

As from some Pisgah’s hill of faith, we see the heav- 
enly fields,— 

‘Tis not a bridge that sense beholds, but a straight 
and narrow way 

That leads to life eternal, and to everlasting day. 

While our Savior walks beside us, and bids us “not to 


fear,” 

Kor none can fall or perish, when Christ the Lord is 
near. 

Ilow tenderly He leads us to “the Father’s house” 
above, 


\nd all the way He cheers us with sympathy and love, 


Lo, I am with you alway, until the end of time, 

No power can take you from me—you are forever 
mine.” 

Ilow graciously He leads us to the paradise of rest, 

Where free from sin and sorrow we shall be forever 

biest. 


Blooming Grove, N. Y. 


The Human Side of Salvation. 
BY ROLLIN A, PLUNKETT, 

To properly discuss a subject some defini- 
tion of terms is usually necessary, and in the 
discussion of this subject one naturally asks 
the question, “What is salvation?” Is salva- 
tion an event in human life, or is it a thing that 
I think I may be 
able to substantiate my answer that human 


exists throughout the life? 
salvation is the latter. In arriving at this an- 
swer I have been guided by the words of 
a Teacher in the person of Jesus. 

In his words is contained a complete state- 
ment of the essentials of salvation as well af’ 
of the safety of the saved. His words were ut- 
tered at the most inspired period of his life, if 
one period may be thought of as having a 
in their ut- 
terance he seems to have attained his greatest 
When Jesus talked of him- 
self as a Shepherd and of his followers as his 


larger inspiration than another. 
height of thought. 


sheep he reached the joyful climax of compari- 
son. 

The words referred to—and nothing more 
magnificent has been said before or since his 
day—are found in the tenth chapter of John, 
and are quoted from the Revised Version. “But 
ye believed me not because ye are not of my 


sheep. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
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them, and they follow me: and I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish, 
and no one shall be able to snatch them out of 
my hand. My Father, which has given them to 
me, is greater than all; and no one is able 
to snatch them out of my Father’s hand.” 
I quote these words of the Good News for the 
reason that in them is the best definition of 
human salvation I have ever seen, and at the 
same time the work of both man and God is 
clearly set forth. Of the work of Jesus and 
the Father in salvation, or of the safety of the 
sheep, I shall not make mention beyond what 
is required in getting at a definition of salva- 
tion. 

The key-word that unlocks the secret of the 
divine work is “give.” It is in the present tense 
and indicates continuity of action, the object 
being “eternal life.” So the giving of eternal 
life is salvation, and as the giving is continuous 
the result, salvation, is likewise continuous. 
It is true that the giving of eternal life is con- 
ditional, as may be seen by further examina- 
tion of the verses quoted. The question there- 
fore for further development is, “What has 
man to do in the plan of his own salvation?” 

When Jesus uttered these words he was 
facing a crisis, a turning point in his influence 
on the people of his immediate environment. 
There was, therefore, need of tact and of the 
sustaining grace of the Father that the proper 
word might be spoken. The Jews, tired of the 
suspense, sought to make Jesus declare, in 
unmistakable terms, whether he was or not the 
Son of God. Jesus did not play with words. 
He made plain his work and the Father’s, as 
well as the requirements and the results of 
the harmonious work of God and man. 

In the program of human salvation there are 
but two items of primary importance, namely, 
truth and obedience to the truth as expressed 
in the law. The exercise of these conditions 
by man results in the gift of eternal life by the 
Father. Could it be that Jesus was mistaken 
in the order of things or careless of speech 
when he said, “Ye believe not because ye are 
not of my sheep,” or when he uttered the 
words, “My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me?” Jesus is here dis- 
tinguishing between those of his sheep and 
those not of his sheep, and the mark of dis- 
cipleship is twofold, namely, hearing and fol- 
lowing. 

The question arises, “Is the voice clear so 
that I may know that I am making no mistake 
in following?” I think the voice is so clear 
and definite that we may know. “The way is 
so plain.” God has provided abundant means 
by which we may know him, and I infer that 
he would not ask me to believe or have faith 
in a person or thing incapable of being known. 
Neither do I think he would ask me to believe 
or have faith in what I did not first know. 
Our intuition, the world as God’s handiwork 
and the Bible, are the three avenues through 
which knowledge comes to us, and Jesus and 
the Father have sent us the Holy Spirit who, 
through these mediums, shall reveal truth to 
us. The truth thus revealed, when known, 
shall make us free. So I must know before I 
can exercise faith or belief. I must know God; 
I must know Jesus and the Holy Spirit; I 
must know my part in the plan of salvation; 
I must know love, before I can act. In this 
I refer to the quality rather than to the quan- 
tity of knowledge. Nor would I have any one 
infer that such knowledge is final or complete, 
nor that greater knowledge does not come as I 


get older; but I would have you infer that I 
cannot be a rational follower unless I am 
absolutely certain of my grounds.as far as / 
go. By “absolute” I mean as much as anything 
may be known by any process of intuition or 
reason whatsoever. If I will to be a follower 
I shall know the teaching; and the knowledge, 
through faith, shall make me wise unto salva- 
tion, and without knowledge I fail to see how 
there can be a rational exercise of faith. 

Certainty of knowledge of divine things must 
precede faith just the same as knowledge and 
consciousness of sin must precede conversion; 
so that growth in knowledge makes possible a 
larger faith. This is both logical and Scriptur- 
al. Jesus knew that knowledge must be cer- 
tain. He knew that the voices of Baal and 
Buddha and Confucius and Mohammed and 
Smith would be heard down the ages, and so 
he provided a way for our certain knowledge 
through the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus reveals his relation to the plan when 
he declares, “I’ am the truth.” So that next 
in importance to the intelligent perception of 
truth is the obedience to the truth. “If ye 
know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” “My sheep hear my voice, and they 
follow me.” IL assume that Jesus would not 
have imposed certain conditions to be fulfilled 
by man if such conditions were either im- 
possible of fulfillment or unnecessary. If such 
an assumption is true, how can it be claimed 
that it is more important to obey one or two or 
three commandments of the Lord than any 
others? If we add to or take from or discrim- 
inate, what will be the result? 

At this point it would appear necessary to 
locate repentance, conversion, confession, faith, 


baptism, charity, prayer, purity of lifey-belet, 


love to God and man, ete. It is in reference to 
these things that we are to obey. They are ob- 
jects of obedience. They, with many others, 
constitute the law governing the saved life; 
and he who is guilty of disobedience to any one 
of these may as well disobey all so far as his 
relation to the kingdom is concerned. It is 
not a matter of choice or expediency what man 
shall obey in order to be saved. That these 
are established laws we can ascertain from the 
Word: “Except ye repent ye shall all in like 
manner perish.” “Repent ye and be baptized 
every one of you.” “Except ye turn and be- 
come as little children—.” “If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart * * * thou shalt be saved.” 
“Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” “Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” “The first commandment is 
—thou shalt love the Lord thy God—and the 
second is this, thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “Ye are saved by grace through 
faith.” Thus on through the list one might 
go gathering together the plain, simple truths 
of the Good News, easily understood, yet each 
a law, the continual obedience of which is 
necessary to bring the gift of God. 

One often hears it indicated from the pulpit 
that repentance, conversion and confession are 
the three essentials of salvation. That these 
are essential I do not deny, but that they are 
essentials above any others I cannot find in- 
dicated in the Word. If it were possible to con- 
ceive of such, I think these would be of minor 
consequence since they are incidents and not 
continued actions in Christian experience. It 
is obedience to known laws, on man’s part, 
that marks him as a follower of Jesus; and to 
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the one who hears his voice and follows him, 
and to him only, does he give eternal life. 
When all the conditions are met, human sal- 
vation, instead of being an incident in life, is 
the life itself in the hands of Jesus and the 
Father, continuing and abiding, so safe that 
no one is able to snatch it out of the Father’s 
hand. 


Sullivan, Indiana. 
enc 


Where Shall the Money Come From? 


BY THOMAS HOLMES, D. D. 





This is a question that will come to the 
front frequently during the approaching ses- 
sion of the American Christian Convention. 
Who asks that question? They who have no 
faith in God, or are, at least, laboring under 
a most unfortunate and damaging delusion. 
The delusion is that Christian enterprises be- 
long to one party and the money necessary to 
their success belongs to another party: and 
that the party of the second part is expected to 
give to the party of the first part the means 
necessary to carry on his work. This mistake 
is radical: and, in this rich, prosperous, and 
selfish land of ours, almost universal. Now 
the truth is, this work and the money neces- 
sary to carry it forward belong to the same 
party. Every enterprise that has for its ob- 
ject the salvation of this rebellious world from 
its rebellion, to filial, loyal allegiance to God, 
its rightful King, is his enterprise; and has 
he not said, “The silver is mine, and the gold 
is mine?” Will not he who has inaugurated 
this great undertaking, and to whom the whole 
business belongs, furnish the means necessary 
to its progress? At least place them where 
the eye of faith can see them, and the employ- 
ment of appropriate means find them? The 
chain of means often has many.links, and each 
one must be used in its order, in obtaining the 
desired end. 

Now, in order to correct any evil, two things 
are necessary: the radical source of the evil 
must be found, and appropriate means must be 
employed to remove that source. Physicians 
think they can cure consumption now, be- 
cause they can destroy the bacilli that cause 
the disease. We think we have shown above 
the radical source of the difficulty of raising 
money for the prosecution of God’s enterprises ; 
now let us suggest the cure. 

1. The pulpit should instruct the people in 
the doctrine of stewardship. Men own nothing 
in this world. They are only “stewards of the 
manifold grace of God;” and “it is required 
in stewards that a man be found faithful ;” 
that is, faithful to the trust committed to him; 
faithful to his employer. 


2. On this fact is based God’s demand for 


the tithe, against which men fight with such 
vigor and desperate determination. The tithe 
is only God’s rent for the use of his property. 
It means this: “Everything in your possession 
that has productive value is mine. Use it to 
the best advantage you can, but do not forget 
that it is mine. To keep you reminded of this 
great and important fact, you must devote one- 
tenth of all of its ‘increase’ (not income as is 
generally stated) to the enterprises that I 
have instituted for the good of others.” “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This re- 
quirement is fundamental. It is a doctrine 
that every pastor should be faithful in im- 
pressing upon his congregation, and also in 
practicing before them. Neglect of this duty 


is one of the most serious defects in the preach- 
ing of these times. 


The duty should be en- 
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forced not only upon church members but upon 
every man and every woman whio has pro- 
ductive values of any sort. All men owe God 
rent for all that God has entrusted to them. 

3. In addition to the tithe God has en- 
couraged his children to make “free-will” offer- 
ings.” Such offerings have received from him 
the highest commendation, and richest rewards. 
The “two mites” the poor woman cast into the 
treasury, for which Jesus commended her so 
highly, and the precious ointment that Mary 
poured upon Jesus’ feet, were free-will offer- 
ings. These should not be neglected, but should 
be made by each as God doth prosper him or 
her. 


4. In the paying of tithes no demand what- 
ever is made for self-denial. It may be an 
evidence of honesty, but it is no manifestation 
of love. Loving devotion to either God or man, 
as required in the command, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all.thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is the only attitude in 
which self-denial, that chief of Christian vir- 
tues, finds exercise. This seems to be the point 
of greatest lack. Self-indulgence is so natural 
and so gratifying and the standard of a Chris- 
tian life so low that few seem to “know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
that we through his poverty might become 
rich.” This is surely a most shameful, dis- 
graceful, wicked and weakening fact. Some 
one has estimated that “The world expends six 
per cent. of its wealth for pleasure; the church 
one thirty-second of one per cent. for the 
spread of the gospel.” How does that look? 


_ Do you say, It is false? Let us see. There 
is in this Christian land a church numbering 
100,000 members—30,000 men, and 70,000 
women. 20,000 of these men use tobacco; some 
more, some less. Inquiry of tobacco users has 
convinced me that an average of ten cents a 
day for this useless and injurious article of 
self-indulgence is a very low estimate. Here is 
a clear, useless waste of $2,000 a day; $730,000 
a year; $36.50 a year for each. How many of 
these do you suppose pay $25 a year for the 
support of this church and its benevolences? 
$730,000! What a starter for a Christian 
University! the result of a little self-denial. 
But what about the 70,000 women? Would 
anybody dare intimate that they are guilty of 
self-indulgence? or do the poorest of them cast 
their two mites into the Lord’s treasury, and 
those who are in better circumstances pour 
precious ointment on the feet of the Master, 
regularly? Let each one of them answer for 
herself. If it should so happen that they also 
“waste on trifling toys” $1,000,000 more (a 
very low estimate), My! my!! What could 
that church of 100,000 not do toward “The 
srowth of the Kingdom!” 

One thought more. Suppose we adopt an- 
other method, in addition to those already em- 
ployed, for the raising of money. Let us do 
it easy. 





“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land.” 


Of the 100,000 mentioned, the number who 
cannot spare one cent a day is very few. One 
hundred thousand cents is $1,000. One thou- 
sand dollars a day is $365,000 a year. How 
easy! From these illustrations how absurd 
is the whining declaration, so constantly ut- 
tered, We can’t raise the money. 

Let us quit it. Let us “turn over a new leaf” 
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and read a lesson on self-denial: then strike 
off the t from the word can’t and write in bold 
capitals, WE CAN, AND WE WILL. 


Chelsea, Michigan. . 





—————— 


Seventeen Governments Holding Mis- 
sionary Temperance Convention. 

in anticipation of the Brussels Conference 
for the revision of the rules for the control of 
spirits in Africa, October 16, which is the third 
conference on the subject, Dr. J. G. Butler and 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, of Washington, D. C., 
president and superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, and representing the 
Native Races Deputation, in which besides 
the Bureau there are oflicial representatives 
of great reform and missionary societies, eall- 
ed upon President Roosevelt on October 3 and 
upon Secretary Root next day for the purpose 
of renewing the activity of our government in 
behalf of the large proposition to protect all 
the uncivilized races of the world from in- 
toxicants and opium as embraced in the unani- 
mous Senate resolution of January 4, 1901, 
which was dropped for the time being when 
Secretary Hay’s proposal to the British Gov- 
ernment, with whom he proposed joint action 
to the other powers, was not accepted, prob- 
ably due to the distraction of the Boer War. 
The British Government at that time too, was 
less favorable to such matters than the present 
government. The president and secretary ex- 
pressed most cordial sympathy with the pro- 
ject and stated their purpose to renew the ne- 
gotiations along the identical lines pursued 
by Secretary Hay. This is a cause for thanks- 
giving which could appropriately be expressed 
in brief words of commendation to them. 

The president expressed his deep interest 
also in the efforts that are being made for 
the emancipation of China from British opium. 

Dr. Crafts carried with him 523 petitions 
from thirty-seven states, most of which had been 
presented to our own government through See- 
reatry Hay, and which are to be presented to 
the British Government and subsequently to 
the Brussels Conference in behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, and in accordance with the Sen- 
ate’s resolution, as follows: 

Whereas, Many of the chief nations of the 
world in 1890-92 made a treaty to prohibit the 
traffic in slaves, firearms and spiritous liquors 
in a large section of Africa, in protection to 
aboriginal races, which was supplemented by 
another treaty in 1899 of like purpose: there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we ask an extension of this 
mandate of true civilization by the exclusion 
of all intoxicants from all countries inhabited 
chiefly by aboriginal races, through separate 
action of each civilized government in its own 
domain, supplemented by joint action so far as 
may be necessary to make the protection of 
such races complete; and we authorize the 
presiding officer of this meeting in our behalf, 
to so petition through the Reform Bureau, the 
Chief Executive and National legislature of 
every civilized country. 

Additional endorsement of this petition, if 
sent immediately -by mail to Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Poste Rostante, Brussels, Belgium, will not be 
too late. But if adopted after October 16, the 
beginning of the conference, the endorsements 
should be cabled for which only two paid words 
are necessary (besides the name of the city), 
namely, “Crafts, Brussels.” It will be under- 
stood that in the city whence the cablegram 
comes the petition has been approved by a num- 
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ber of citizens or some organization. It might 
be quite the decisive feature at a critical time 
to have a strong expression of American public 
sentiment with such proof of earnestness as 
cablegrams would afford. 


INTERNATIONAL REFORM BuREAU. 


Washington, D. C. 
0 - 


The Christian in the World. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D., LL. D. 


The Christian in the world should be the 
world’s salt, our Lord tells us. “Ye are the salt 
of the earth; but if the salt have lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is henceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” 

This similitude of our Lord is worth our 
thought. Think of it a little. One of the 
most universally diffused substances is salt. 
The salt sea laves all shores. But not only 
do the oceans carry and diffuse salt, it is dis- 
tributed through all lands. It is in every tree, 
every flower, every grass blade. It is in all 
animals. It is in yourself. You could not 
live and work were salt missing from your 
body. 

Also, salt is a great preservative. A shallow 
dish, three and three-fourths inches in diame- 
ter, was.placed in the open in a certain section 
of New York City. In five minutes the dish 
was removed and examined. It was found that 
in that brief time 5,000 minute germs had set- 
tled in it. Not all air is so crowded with liv- 
ing.germs. But some of them are floating 
through all atmosphere. Not all living germs 
are hurtful. But multitudes of them are dis- 
ease-bearing. And salt is the great defense 
against them. Somehow, where salt-is present 
in sufficient quantity, such germs are stopped 
from breeding putrefaction. 

Besides, and in another way, is salt preserv- 
ative. In great bodily exhaustion if salt water, 
in the proportion of a teaspoonful of salt to a 
pint of water, be injected into the circulation, 
this so-called water will stimulate the action of 
the heart and lend fresh vigor to the blood. 
Many a human life has thus been saved. 

Also, in order to its various preserving ac- 
tion salt must come into touch and contact 
with that which it preserves. A barrel of salt 
in the barrel is functionless and helpless. 

Also, salt does its service quietly. There 
is no harshness in its operating. Drop a pinch 
of salt into your soup—quietly and quickly it 
gives its savor to the native dish. 

Also, salt has a differentiating, pleasant 
taste. It at once announces and identifies it- 
self. 

Also, the most useless of things is savorless 
salt. In Palestine the only place for it is the 
street where people are trading, and it is a 
nuisance even there. 

The Christian in the world is the world’s 
salt, our Lord says. Can we not now discover 
some of the significancies of our Lord’s simili- 
tudes? 

Salt has its peculiar identifying flavor. 
Ought not the Christian to be thus, and to be 
distinguished thus, in the world? The Chris- 
tian knows, as the world does not, Jesus Christ 
as personal Lord and Savior. The Christian 
feels, as the world does not, a passion of love 
for this Lord and Savior. The Christian wills, 
as the world does not, that which he believes 
will please his Lord and Savior. Can _ the 
Christian thus know and feel and will, and his 
life not get-a quite peculiar and evident flavor? 
“Ye are a peculiar people,” writes St. Peter to 
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the Christians of the old time. Must not the 
smack of the Christian life be somewhat differ- 
ent from the twang of the worldly life in our 
time also? Is it not a bad sign even now 
when a professing Christian so is and does that 
worldly people are quite surprised that he thus 
professes? If a Christian in the world is to 
be salt in it, it goes without saying that some- 
how the peculiar quality of his saltness should 
announce itself. 

But salt does its function quietly and un- 
splutteringly. Well, are you just calmly and 
steadily living the Christian life even amid 
unfavoring circumstances? If you are you are 
making good and right use of your Christian 
saltness. 

And salt, in order to do its function, must 
come into contact with that on which it acts. 
Are you the salt in the barrel or the salt in 
contact? Mark that “ye” in the Lord’s state- 
ment—* ‘Ye’ are the salt of the earth.” “Ye” 
—not churches, sacraments, dogmas, but “ye ;” 
personal men and women putting yourselves in 
touch with others, that you may impart to 
them your saltness. 


But besides, salt is the great preservative. 
Christians in the world, and in proportion to 
their active and contiguous saltness, do veri- 
tably preserve the world. They prevent the so 
tremendous growth and multiplying of the so- 
many and so-noxious evils in the world. O 
ye who are careless of the church and are rare- 
ly present in it, and are yielding it but grudg- 
ing support, if you yield it any support at all, 
if it were not for the Christian and Christian 
churches where you live, your town or city 
would soon become uninhabitable. I imagine 
every church shut and ceasing its activity, 
every Sunday-school closed and its teachings 
silenced, all ameliorating influences which flow 
from Christian churches, as streams from foun- 
tains, dried away—imagine that to continue 
even for a little time, and how long would your 
lives or properties be safe? Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke did not put it one whit too strongly 
when he said that God had condensed the whole 
duty of man towards his fellows into one word 
—salt. And if the salt of Christians and of 
Christian churches in the world were not at 
their duty like preserving salt, how unbearable 
and putrifying would the world become. 


But also, salt is one of the most universally 
diffused substances, Remember that, and get a 
vision of the universal mission of Christianity. 
Like salt Christianity is to be diffused the 
world through. You do not believe in mis- 
sions? You must if, as a Christian, you are at 
all like salt. For salt is thrust earth-wide; 
and your Christianity is for, and is to be thrust 
through, the earth. No spot of earth where it is 
not needed, no spot of earth where it is not to 
be carried. 

But what of saltless salt? Nothing is so 
useless, our Lord says. Are you at all ap- 
proaching such condition? Come back to 
Christ. Earnestly renew spiritual touch with 
Christ. The cure for a Christian savorlessness 


is Christ. There is no other. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
—_———————$ 


The Mysteries of Wealth. 
BY REV. G. W. BLODGETT. 


Everything in nature seems to be wrapped 
in mystery; and as wealth belongs to nature, it 
may be put at the head, with a few exceptions. 

What influences that fellow to stand at the 
corner of the street in the sun and tell lies about 


his goods? What causes those great trusts of 
Chicago, and other great cities, to cam their 





rotten, filthy trash and palm it off on the in- . 


nocent poor? There is but one answer; the 
mysteries of wealth! Money, money, money! 


“Let one individual man 

This world with all its wealth acquire 
Tell me in figures, if you can, 

How much he’d still desire?” 


Truly the mysteries of wealth are startling; 
this earth almost trembles on that account 
The mind seems to be almost wholly absorbed 
in its mysteries; everything else seems to oc- 
cupy a second place. The young man that was 
so anxious about his future welfare could not 
bear to have his riches. molested. This same 
spirit seems to manifest itself everywhere; yes, 
this mighty greed is uppermost in the world. 
it has nearly wiped out everything else. 

Now, if people would be as particular how 
they live, what a beautiful world we would 
have; there would be but one thought, O, this 
beautiful world! As Webster said, “It is ours 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, and ours to trans- 
mit.” But it is overrun by money sharks. 

The mysteries of wealth thus control the 
Christian cause to-day, so much that many of 
our churches are without pastors. And, there- 
fore, many of our ministers are idle. When a 
minister makes an application, almost the first 
question is, How much money does he want for 
his services? That is the wrong question; the 
faithful minister is not after your money; he 
has a higher motive. The question should be, 
“How much good can we do?” Then the money 
will be seen after, never fear. How much good 
can we do? Let us get that minister and see. 
Work with your minister, to build up the cause 
of Christ, and success will crown your effort. 

Let us not forget that a man’s true wea:th 
is the good he does in this world. The truth- 
fulness of this is proven when we refer to the 
great work done by our distinguished and 


much loved Dr. C. J. Jones. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Field Notes. 
‘Behold I Bring You Good Tidings.” 


[We desire news for this department and desire it con- 
densed. Obituary matters should be omitted from it; also 
allusions to marriages. Report to us additions, baptisms, 
extra meetings, dedications, repairs, ordinations, calls, in- 
stallations, donations, supplies, organizations of churches, 
Sunday-schools, Endeavor Societies, and all matter connected 
with the spiritual work or prosperity of the Lord’s people.] 








NEW ENGLAND. 


York Corner, Maine.—A very interesting and well 
attended session of the York and Cumberland Con- 
ference was held with the Christian church at 
NORTH SACO, September 25th to 28th. Nine minis- 
ters were present, and nearly all of them préached 
during the conference........ The opening social of the 
South Christian Church at HAVERHILL was held 
in the vestry Tuesday evening, October 2nd, with a 
large attendance. The social was given by the King’s 
Daughters, a very helpful and useful organization. 
Several related incidents in connection with their va- 
cations. Refreshments were served. Rev. M. D. 
Wolfe, the pastor, attended the American Christian 
Convention at HUNTINGTON, Indiana........ Rev. M. 
A. Hainer, pastor of the Christian church at NEW- 
TON, N. H., baptized three persons Sunday, Septem- 
ber 29th........ Rev. Mr. Champlin, pastor at KITTERY 
POINT, has returned from his vacation. refreshed, 
and ready to enter upon the fall work of the church. 
The Rockingham Christian Conference will hold its 
annual session with this church early in November. 
The time will also be the one hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the Christian church of Kit- 
tery Point......... Mr. Lamont Hilton, of PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H., was given a reception in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall in Manchester Tuesday evening, October 
9th, nearly 500 Odd Fellows being present. Mr. Hil- 
ton is the Grand Master of the New Hampshire Lodge 
of Odd Fellows. Mr. and Mrs. Hilton, in their relig- 
ious life, attend the Court Street Christian Church of 
Portsmouth.—JoHn A. Goss, October 11th. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manayunk.—Sunday night I received two- members 
at ZION Church, and received three others some 
weeks before. We are spiritually moving on. I am 
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thankful to say God’s hand is with us. Brethren, 
pray for us that we may build a Christian church in 
this city. It will add much to the principles of the 
‘ Christian church. Remember this small church; the 
only one with only the name Christian, and Christ 
the only head. Will you please send to _ Rey. 
S. L. Baugher all you can to help this work! 
God will bless you. This is a new work, and it be- 
longs to the grand old New Jersey Christian Confer- 
ence. ...Rev. S. L. Baugher preached a loving sermon 
for my people on the first Sunday in October. We 
were all glad to hear him. He has the spirit of the 
Master. May God bless him in his labor.—B. Young. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Arlee.—I filled my appointment at MT’ VALLEY 
October 13th and 14th, and for the good of the cause 
and feeling it my duty to obey the Lord in all things, 
I resigned my position as pastor at that place. The 
church is in need of a good pastor.—G. F. McCoy, 
October 15th. 





OHIO. 


Williamsport.—Our church is without a pastor; 
we desire one who will locate with the work 
here. Any one desiring to correspond may address 
Peter Gehrett, Williamsport, Ohio. 

Dayton.—Sunday, October 14th, we spent with the 
good people of BETHANY Church. The pastor, Rey. 
H. Crampton, was kept at home by the serious illness 
of Mrs. Crampton’s parents. Large audiences were 
present both morning and evening. A generous offer- 
ing for education was given._-PRESSLEY E. ZARTMANN. 

Springfield—Mr. S. S. Miller, of the High Street 
Church, is in failing health. The last time he came 
to public worship at the church he was unable to re- 
main. He has been an active member from the or- 
ganization of the church, and though able to hear no 
part of the service, has been a faithful attendant. 
He is now seventy-seven years of age, and an elder 
brother of Professor Peery Miller, of Antioch Col- 
lege.—M. W. BAKER. 


INDIANA. 

Merom.—The work on the college is still progress- 
ing nicely; concreting all in. The plumbing almost 
completed, and now at work on the furnace room. It 
begins to look like we may soon have some new lights 
and heat from the furnace, If I were to undertake to 
pick out the best person from the factulty, I don’t know 
which one I would select; they are all good Christian 
men and women. I count myself happy that I have 
the opportunity of associating.with such a grand, noble 
class of young men who treat me as a brother. I wish 
all the young men could have the opportunity of at- 
tending such a noble school as old Merom College. It 
is indeed a Christian college. Love and good work 
is the talk of the students here.—S. J. Huaues, Oct. 
9, 1906. 

Greensburg.—aAll citizens interested in the further- 
ance of the welfare of our city will be glad to know 
of a new church organization which was affected last 
week, and of which Brother Greason has been elect- 
ed clerk. Rev. O. Brown, of Muncie, and George A. 
Wicker, of Shelbyville, were here in the interest of 
this most worthy object, and they, with William 
Wright, Ed Liftell and Harry Carmony, duly elected 
trustees, and Al Littell treasurer, make the following 
official statement of the organization: We have this 
day organized a Christian church in Greensburg, 
maintaining the following cardinal principles 1st. 
Christ the only head of the church. 2nd. The Bible 
the only rule of faith. 3rd. Christian character the 
only test of fellowship.. 4th. Individual judgment in 
matters of opinion the right and privilege of all be- 
lievers.. This Christian church, the first organized in 
Greensburg, is no new, or untried, or unknown so- 
ciety; it is a branch of an organization which com- 
prises over thirteen hundred ministers even in our 
own state and can claim more than ten thousand 
members in the United States. Its official chureh 
organ is the HERALD or Gospet Liserty, J. J. Sum- 
merbell editor, published at Dayton, Ohio. Of the 
sincere and vitally effectual work of Brother Greason 
only words of commendation can be said, and both 
he and those associated with him in the organization 
desire the co-operation of all earnest Christians. The 
organization will meet in the little chapel on East 
Washington street, and regular services will be held 
the fourth sabbath in each month; class services 
every sabbath morning at half past ten.—Greensburg 
(Indiana) Morning Graphic. 


Frankfort Scraps..—Sister E. Crumley writes from 
OSBORN PRAIRIE Church that the Missionary So- 
ciety met last month with Sister Lizzie Death. Quite 
a number were in attendance in an all day social, 
and an elegant dinner was served. The society is in 
a very prosperous condition....Also a missionary re- 
ception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Lease, 
Thursday evening, September 27, attended by many 
members of the church, pastor Crowell and wife being 
present. The following program was observed: Piano 
selections, Mrs. Dot Ludlow; vocal solos, Prof. Guy 
Ludlow; song, “When I was a Baby,” little Lucile 
Lease; piano duet, Mesdames Stewart and Lease; 
piano solo, Mrs. Edith Shade. After which refresh- 
ments were served....Convention notes—Since the 
A. C. ©, Convention at Stanfordville, N. Y., I have not 
experienced such disagreeable weather. Skifts of 
snow for October 9 and 10, in Indiana, is something 
phenominally remarkable, I was unavoidably one 
day late, but arrived Wednesday p. m., and found a 
crowded assembly. The Huntington Church building 
is a fine specimen o architecture up-stairs and down, 
and their pastor is one of our most eloquent and popu- 
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lar men. The town of Huntington is neat and at- 
tractive. Dr. O. W. Powers, D. D., presided over the 
convention with dignity and precision, and Secretary 
J. F. Burnett, D. D., was, as he always is, prompt 
and capable for the occasion. Now, as to the con- 
vention proper, we shall not attempt to give all the 
minute proceedings, for you will get this very ac- 
curately in the secretary’s report, but will give the 
leading items of interest to the readers of the HeraLp? 
I was glad to observe the presence of such venerable 
ministers as Dr. Thos. Holmes, Dr. J. B. Weston, ‘Dr. 
I. H. Coe, and Dr. T. M. McWhinney. The Ladies’ 
Aid supply department in the basement of the church 
was conducted to most general satisfaction. Up to 
Wednesday night among the most excellent addresses 
delivered and read, those by Revs. A. C. Youmans, 
Thos. 8S. Weeks, and Edwin Morrell, are:to be very 
highly commended. The convention was most ex- 
cellently supplied with duets, solos and inspiring 
music. Thursday morning, 9: 20. The Christian 
Publishing Association had the floor, on unfinished 
business. A test vote on the rules of election was 
taken on an amendment to the rules; to strike out, 
73, opposed 132; to strike out the words appointed by 
the president and substitute words by tne Association, 
in favor of the amendment 112, against 75. <A nomi- 
nating committee of nineteen was finally made, who 
immediately retired for deliberations. Reports of 
officers of the association. Adjourned. Convention 
in session, Rev. W. H. Hainer and John Blood gave 
interesting addresses on Franklington Christian Col- 
lege. Theelection to occur at3p.m. 2p. m. session :— 
Report of president of the Christian Publishing As- 
sociation. Committee on Nominations called for. A 
resolution prevailed that Dr. J. P. Watson’s report of 
his depzrtment be heard first, the Sunday-school Lit- 
erature. Committee on Nominations reported: O. W. 
Whitelock, president of Association, number of votes, 
251; nominated for editor, Dr. Summerbell and Dr. 
Barrett, ete. We will just give a list of the election: 
president, Judge O. W. Whitelock; Secretary, Henry 
Crampton; Treasurer, Brother Geo. Worley; trustees, 
seven in number, were elected as nominated, for names 
see secretary’s report. Dr. Barrett elected editor. 
S. Q. Helfenstein, M. W. Baker and D. B. Atkinson 
were nominated editors of Sunday-school literature. 
A committee of five were appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of respect and commendations in favor of Dr. 
Summerbell for his faithful services as editor. Re- 
marks by Dr. Barrett and Dr. Summerbell were touch- 
ing and sweet spirited. No election was decided by 
the ballot for editor of Sunday-school literature. Ad- 
journed till 7:30 p. m. A large audience listened 
to an address by Rev. Frank H. Peters. The Temple 
Quartet gave superior exercises. The election of the 
Cc. P. A. was continued till 9 a. m. Friday morning. 
Friday morning 10 a. m. th~, writer was called away. 
—PuHIiurps, October 11. 1960. 


ILLINOIS. 


Olney.—The last two years I have not done very 
much pastoral work, because I have been working to 
get my home paid for; I have succeeded, and am 
ready to take pastoral work. I have one-fourth time. 
Would be glad to correspond with any church desir- 
ing a pastor, or any minister needing help in revival. 
I preach at SHILOH each second Sunday. Just fin- 
ished reading the book “Herbert Brown.” Its’ all O. 
K.—Joun Evans, October 10, 1906. 


Norris City—The great quadrennial is drawing 
to a close. It has been a great convention. The 
spirit of charity and brotherly love prevailed through- 
out. The committees were actuated by the love of 
peace and harmony. The convention has done good 
work. <A step forward has been taken. We go home 
from the convention with more hope, enthusiasm and 
brighter prospects than ever before. Not that each 
one of us got all we voted for—we did not—but we 
accept the result. Let the majority rule. We are 
brethren. We are Christians. Let the whole Chris- 
tian church rejoice. Great things are in the future 
for us.—A. H. Benner, October 15th. 

Garrett.—I began my work as pastor at ATWOOD 
the 3d Sunday in September. The outlook is good. 
The new building is one of Illinois’ finest, one of 
which the Christian denomination can be proud. It 
will be dedicated the second sabbath in December, if 
nothing happens to abate the work as it is being 
carried on at present....We are awake here at GAR- 
RETT, and in addition to a regular attendance, 
which -is good, we have an enthusiastic Sunday- 
school and C. E. Society. We would not boast—no, 
far from it; but we believe we ought to take cour- 
age and pray our heavenly Father that he will send 
us blessings in .our efforts the world over for the 
bringing in of the sheaves. “Work, for the night is 
coming.”—H. G. Rowe. 


Avon.—I filled my regular appointment at OLIVE 
Sunday; had good meetings and large attendance. I 
preach at the above church the first, second and third 
Sundays, and the fourth Sunday at MUNCIE. We 
are now located in Avon, Illinois. Any one desiring 
to write, may address me there, Box 76....The meet- 
ing at POAGE still continues with a widespread inter- 
est, with four accessions up to date. To-day we con- 
ducted the services in the home of Brother Poage, at 
Homer, a town near here. Brother Poage has been 
deacon of the church here for quite a number of 
years, but for some time has been afflicted with a very 
bad case of throat trouble. A letter from Rev. James 
Underwood states that he has been called as pastor 
of FREEDOM Church. May he have a successful 
year. He is working with good, loyal people. I was 
pastor there nearly one year....I note with pleasure 
the good session of the Southern Wabash Illinois con- 
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ference.....I would urge all who can to attend the 
Southern Indiana Conference. I would like to attend, 
but being so far away, I fear I eannot; but my prayer 
is that the session may be a spiritual feast to all pres- 
ent.—DonaLp G. Vint, October 12th. 

Tuscola.—The Huntington Daily News finds a wel- 
come in our sanctum this week. It brings greeting 
from the sessions each day....A large audience at 
each session of the church at LAKH FORK Sunday, 
with a glorious communion service....Met Brother 
F. F. Fitts Friday. He is planning to visit NEW 
VILLAGE Chureh. Yes, Brother Fitts, that is right. 
Let us keep up our weak churches by visiting them. 
By chance I formed the acquaintance of Brother W. 
H. Hancock, of Nenga. He informed me his parents 
were life-long members of the Christian church at 
HEBRON, Ohio. Years ago they came west. The 
church at Hebron is now extinct, he says. He still 
loves the Christians, but had never heard them 
preach for years. He recalled a visit to his father’s 
home, made by Rev. William Markwell, now deceas- 
ed, and M. G. Collins, when they pioneered in Illinois 
together. Brother Hancock, then a boy, is now ripe 
in years....A very encouraging message comes to us 
to cheer us here in the work at TUSCOLA, from 
the hands of Brother H. G. Rowe, pastor at GAR- 
RETT, and ATWOOD; he remembers us in his pray- 
ers. We are thankful for them, and feel the need 
of the prayers of our beloved brotherhood. Brother 
Rowe and wife both became members of the “State 
Brigade.” We are still thankful, and our hearts beat 
with joy unspeakable.....Mrs. Pearl (Wright) Rowe 
will deliver a lecture at ARTHUR, Illinois, Saturday 
night, October 13th. Subject, “Through the Holy 
Land on Horseback.” Proceeds for the Christian 
church.—I. M. H., October 13th. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Minot.—Had a very precious meeting at HAR- 
MONY Schoolhouse, ten miles south of this place, 
on Sunday night, October 7th. The leaven of the 
gospel is working among the young people here, as 
is shown by their close attention to its preaching. 
As an appreciation of our services at this point, I 
was presented with a purse of $27.00 at our last serv- 
ices....Brother Price, who united with the confer- 
ence at its last session, will preach at WATERFORD 
the second Sunday in October. We hope for a suc- 
cessful year.—Vina B. Witeus, October 11th. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln.—I am anxious for labor in the Lord’s vine- 
yard in Iowa, Missouri, or Kansas, where I might 
build up our cause to the glory of God the Father. 
Do you know of any point where I could go and be of 
use in the Master’s vineyard? I am ready.—E.Lisau 
F. FLowers, 1230 P street. 


Wayland.—The “continual revival” continues. The 
Holy Spirit still strives with man, and makes him will- 
ing to inquire after the essentials of salvation. Nico- 
demus like, one came to our humble home on a Mon- 
day evening, a few weeks ago to inquire what would 
be necessary to eternal life. Many and intricate were 
the questions propounded. These were all met, as 
the Spirit “brought all things to our remembrance.” 
This dear brother’s mind had been so clouded by the 
perfidy of a ministerial relative that he had been 
led to exclaim, “There is nothing in this religious pro- 
fession;” and, my brethren, how far did he miss it 
in many an instance that you and I could point to! 
It required a lengthy sermon to show him the differ- 
ence between “profession” and possession, between 
the religion of the Christ, and base hypocrisy ; but the 
Holy Spirit furnished us with argument that led to 
belief, then to conviction,—and then upon our knees 
on the little parlor floor came an event which caused 
the angels of heaven to shout with joy, and the choirs 
of glory to sing their sweetest songs, for a sinner ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as his Savior. On Sunday morn- 
ing, October 6th, I gave this brother the right hand 
of fellowship, while the choir sang, “Blest be the tie 
that binds,” and all the brethren and sisters came 
forward with the hand of greeting. Amidst our sor- 
row caused by the death of Sister Edith A. Bond, God 
has caused us to rejoice by filling the space. This ac- 
quisition is a most important one, for our brother ecar- 
ries with him a wide influence. This is one to start the 
conference year with. And this is not all that God 
has in store for us, if we honor him. I have just 
heard the Macedonian cry, “Come over and help us,” 
from another point in Nebraska, and I turned the 
letter over to the mission extension committee of con- 
ference, of which our president is chairman, and, no 
doubt, something will be done for them. Nebraska 
is made up of good, honest, intelligent people, and 
even the foremost men of our nation are some of 
Nebraska’s sons, and in such a state, among such an 
intelligent and highly intellectual people we ought 
to have more Christian churches, for they present 
the greatest, grandest and most glorious principles 
of all the world. God grant that we may see the 
standard set in several places in Nebraska this year. 
-——JAMES M. PITTMAN, 


KANSAS. 


Kanona.—We are very much interested in the ar- 
ticles in the HerAp, of supplying destitute churches. 
We heartily endorse what the editor has said in re 
gard to the reform. I think Brother Potter struck 
the keynote when he wrote that article in the Hrrarp 
of October 4th, “Attention to Churches.” We do not 
wonder at the people holding up their hands in holy 
horror when a fine church in a city is lost; but, alas, 
are we not more than horror-stricken when we see 
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the cause of Zion languishing for the want of the 
gospel being preached in its purity? Should not 
Christ be held up as our example instead of human- 
ity? 
ture text, would do more ‘to increase our congrega- 
tions and to bring men to Christ than all the ficticious 
‘stories that we so often hear. It is the gospel that 
reaches men and convinces them of righteousness and 
the judgment. Paul says, “Preach the word.” 
of us here in the west are farmers, and when we 
wish to know more about that occupation we usually 
read a paper on agriculture, or attend a farmers’ 
institute and hear some lectures on that subject; 
but when we go to church we expect to hear the 
word of God expounded. But, oh, how often we are 
made to think of, and long to hear some good old gos- 


pel sermons like we once heard from such men as 
W. T. Warbinton, A. L. Carney, Sr., Phillips, Akers, 


Patterson, and many others that we hold in sacred 
memory. “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.” Yes, the Christian church has a 
mission, but are we filling that mission? Or how 
can we fill that mission? ‘Can it be done by our min- 
isters leaving the west without any one to go out 
among us to fill that mission, and go where there is 
a more lucrative place to preach? Is this the cause, 
or why do they leave the west to go east? This is 
a question that mostly eonfronts us at the present 
time. And what can be done is a query. We hope 
the convention will do something to solve this ques- 
tion, or stop asking the west for contributions to sup- 
port their missionaries at home. We hope the good 
old HERALD will go on in the good old way, until the 
gospel will be preached from shore to shore. This 
week’s HerAtp has two communications that are well 
worth the price of the paper for a whole year. One 
by G. W. Moore and the other by Edward Judson, 
and amen to the article of A. R. Heath.—lL. C. Ca.Lp- 
WELL, October 13th. 


Mission Column. 


Rev. J. G. Bishop, D. D., Dayton, Ohio, is the secretary 
and treasurer of the missionary department of the American 
Christian Cohvention, and we place his communications in 


this column, as well as other matter relating to missions; 
but Dr. Bishop is responsible only for the matter signed 
with his name. All letters concerning business connected 
with missions should be addressed to him. 


REPORT OF WOMAN’S MISSION BOARD, MIAMI 
OHIO CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


BY MRS. J. N. HESS. 
We bring to you some of the things that as a 
“Board” and local societies, we have done. In com- 


parison with what we have tried to do, they are small 
as far as human eyes can see; but God judges more 
of the efforts and the motive that prompts the actions 
than what is seemingly accomplished. 

As a Board, we have had two meetings: 
tive, and the mid-year. 


one execu- 
The executive all-day meet- 
ing was held in October at the home of the vice-presi- 
Mrs. W. H. Denison, Troy. 
sion consisted of devotionals, the reading and discus- 


dent, The morning ses- 
sions of constitution and by-laws, and the adoption 
of a resolution offered by Miss Woodruff, at the Green- 
ville September session, recommending a committee 
to visit and help the weaker societies and organize new 
and the that 

In the meeting 
was the principal theme. 


soard made 
the 
The arrangement of pro- 
gram, The treasurer, Mrs. M. W. 
Baker, suggested meeting at Springfield, if agreeable 
with that society, and it was so decided. We were 
gratified in having the advice of the conference presi- 


societies, Woman's 


was 
afternoon 


committee, 


mid-year 


time and place. 


dent in some of the deliberations during the day. 

As the corresponding secretary, Miss Woodruff, was 
busy in her school work, Mrs. Clemm, the recording 
secretary, kindly consented to do the correspondence 
for perfecting the program: for 
and 


this she wrote some 
and Miss Woodruff also 
wrote to every society and every minister who had 
charge of a church in The serious 
illness of both president and vice-president prevented 
their attendance at this meeting and Mrs. Clemm, the 
secretary, consented to serve as president, and Miss 
Woodruff as recording secretary. 


sixty letters postals, 


the conference. 


The mid-year meeting was held at Springfield, March 
8, 1906, day and evening, and of our 
most inspiring mid-year meetings. Ten societies an- 
swered to roll-eall, and in addition to the pastors and 
members of the conference and local societies, 


was one 


who 
participated in discussion and appeared on the pro- 
gram were O. W. D. D., of Columbus, and 
out-going missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Clark Gar- 
man. 


Powers, 


our 


What have we done? 

The treasurer has written nearly two hundred let- 
ters and postal cards, necessary to her work as treas- 
urer, besides receiving and reading replies, carrying 
the responsibility and keeping her accounts, which 


A gospel sermon, with here and there a Scrip- ' 


Most - 





is made harder at times by the mistakes and tardi- 
ness of local treasurers, “but has enjoyed the work.” 
Total receipts during the year, $800.00; unpaid 
pledges, $51.50. The corresponding secretary, in addi- 
tion to her necessary correspondence with the local 
societies, has written to the pastors, or other parties 
connected with the local church work of twenty-three 
churches, and to some of them two or three times, to 
offer services of any member of the Board in assist- 
ing in organizing societies. Every church in the con- 
ference has been reached by her correspondence. A 
few have written no reply; she received replies from 
eight pastors, two pastors’ wives, and one church 
worker, giving some reasons for not organizing. The 
Mite Box Society has written to all organized societies, 
receiving reports from only a part of them. 

Some of the things accomplished by the organized 
local societies’ are money sent to treasurer, dues and 
otherwise, $582.30; gained ninety-two new members; 
take one hundred and ten Christian Missionaries; 
held one hundred and fifty-nine regular meetings; 
twenty-four public meetings ; gained two new members 
to General Home Board and one to Foreign; gained 
two new societies, Franklin missionary society and 
Dayton Y. P. Missionary society, with an added mem- 
bership of thirty-five for the two. Sent boxes from 
Dayton and Eaton to Franklinton. Dayton was 
awarded the banner for greatest increase in new mem- 
bers; they also sent largest amount of money to Board 
treasurer. Will you, who have done nothing for 
missions this conference year, for the coming time 
take to yourselves the admonition of Isaiah 32:9, 10, 
20:“Rise up ye women that are at ease: hear my 
voice, ye careless daughters; give ear to my speech. 
Many days and years shall ye be troubled, ye careless 
women: for the vintage shall fail, the gathering shall 
not come * * * Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.” 

The greatest need in our missionary work to-day 
is not on the missionary fields, although our need is 
great for workers and the difficulties are many, but 
the most trying feature of the work is the indifference 
of the churches. “Rise up ye women: that are at 
ease.” How can we who profess the name of Christ 
deceive ourselves with the thought that we belong 
to him when we do not lif our eyes toward the fields 
ready for the harvest, nor’in any way help to obey 
his last commission, “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, go ye into all the world and teach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

If every member of the Christian church would 
give two cents per capita a week to missions it would 
mean more than one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($125,000). If every Christian through- 
out the world could be persuaded to give into the 
Lord’s treasury one-tenth of what the Lord is giving 
him, the work of the Lord both at home and abroad 
would be provided for. There would be no suffering 
of the poor, churches would be built, ministers’ sala- 
ries would be paid and volunteer missionaries would 
not be compelled to wait and wait for the church to 
send them. 

Where one dollar is paid to missions in Christian 
America, one hundred dollars is paid for tobacco. 
How much does the Christian church pay of this seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars for tobacco and how 
much in proportion to missions? 

To the societies already formed: May we not come 
up next year with more who take the Christian Mis- 
sionary, which gives us the mission news every month, 
and our church paper, the HERALD oF GOSPEL LIBERTY, 
which has its Mission-Column every week from our 
General Mission secretary, more money for the home 
and foreign work reported? Give your special gifts, 
but do not detract from the work of the home and 
foreign work. The dues belong equally to both: 
organize your study classes. The more we as socie- 
ties learn of the need of the work, the more intelli- 
gently shall we give of our means. Urge the members 
to become tithe-givers. Can we, as Christians, give 
less than the Jew, who has no Glad Tidings to send 
to the dying world? Pastors, do not be afraid to 
organize missionary societies. The study of missions 
and mission work will make of its members more 
intelligent, more sympathetic, and better Christians, 
more ready to give their time and money to other de- 
partments of the church work. 


“Starving and naked at our gate. 
Thick-dungeoned doors shut out the day 


From many, who, to us, in vain, turn sightless eyes 


and still we stay 
Intent upon our little gain, 
Leaving God’s children still to wait, 


Not only in dark lands afar, the heathen wait, oh, 
Lord, for thee; 


But led by Freedom’s guiding star, they throng our 
lands from sea to sea; 


Grant us thy .grace to guide aright, these blinded 
children to thy Light.” 


~ . 
. 
Education Column. 
Rey. M. W. Baker, Ph.D., Springfield, Ohio, is the sec- 
retary of the educational department of the American 
Christian Convention, and we place his communications in 


this column, as well as other matter relating to edyeation ; 
but he is responsible only for that signed with his name. 





The Location and Character of Our 
Schools, 


Our nine institutions are well distributed 
and no one of them needs to go beyond its own 
territorial field or encroach upon that of an- 
other. Each school must look for financial 
support and student patronage mainly from its 
own locality. The school with the best equiq- 
ment, the most thorough and enlightening in- 
struction, and the most efficient administration 
will take toll from the largest field. The title 
university applied to a small, inadequately pro- 
vided college or preparatory school (of which 
combination we find no example among our 
schools, and for the absence of which we are 
duly thankful) does not long assist in the ex- 
tension of influence. With schools, as with 
lights, the highest and brightest is seen from 
the greatest distance. 


In each of the three states lying contiguous 
and just beyond the Mississippi river, we have 
one school: at Le Grand, slightly east of cen- 
tral Iowa; at Weaubleau, southwest of central 
Missouri; and at Lincoln, somewhat north of 
central Kansas. No two of these are in closer 
proximity than about 300 miles. On the border 
between Indiana and Illinois and considerably 
below the middle of that line is Union Chris- 
tian College, at Merom; and near the northern 
end of the Indiana-Ohio boundary is Defiance, 
some 265 miles from Merom. Within the cir- 
cles described from these two schools as cen- 
ters and with a common radius of their dis- 
tance apart, lies a great part of our strength. 
In southeastern New York and east of the Hud- 
son is Christian Biblical Institute at Stanford- 
ville, and in the same great state, at Lakemont, 
some 250 miles westward and beyond the cen- 
ter of the commonwealth, is Starkey Seminary. 
The two southern schools are nearer together 
than any others, but may properly be so from 
the diversity of needs they are meant to serve. 
Both are in North Carolina, Elon west of the 
center and Franklinton somewhat east of it, 
with about seventy-five miles between them. 

Into these four local groups our schools nat- 
urally fall: the western, the central, the south- 
ern, and the eastern. The schools are with al- 
most no exception in villages, Defiance being 
the largest seat with 10,000 inhabitants. So 
definite and satisfactory classificatign on the 
basis of character and work cannot be made. 
Starkey announces itself a preparatory school, 
and it does its work with the best academies. 
Graduate work is not uncommon, thereby en- 
abling students to receive credits on the course 
of the best eastern colleges. The extent of the 
course at Starkey is evidently not greatly below 
that of some of the colleges. 

All but Starkey and Christian Biblical In- 
stitute are known as colleges, but this does not 
indicate that their work is of common kind 
or quality. Some things they have in common. 
Academic work and normal training may be the 
characteristic of the greatest number. Only 


Elon reports more than half its students as in 
college proper. 


The high schools are coming 
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more and more to be recognized as the stand- 
ard above which college work proper has its 


. rightful province. If each of the colleges 


would rigidly require four year’s work above 


that of their neighboring high schools, and 


would otherwise issue no degrees in course, we 
should have an easy and effective way of equal- 
izing requirements for graduation, and for giv- 
ing our degrees a common value and a worthy 
standard. Marion W. Baker. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL COLUMN. 


Rev. T. S. Weeks, Lubec, Maine, is the secretary of the 
Sunday-school department of the American Christian Con- 
vention, and we place his communications in this column, 
as well as other matter relating to the Sunday-school; but 
he is responsible only for the matter signed by his name. 
Letters concerning Sunday-schools should be addressed to 
him, or to Rev, J. P. Watson, D. D., Dayton, Ohio, who is 
the editor of our Sunday-school literature. 


THE LESSON FOR THE CHILDREN. 
BY HELEN RUTH MAGNER. 
Topic for Sunday, October 28, 1906. 


YeEaR’s Topic: JESUS OUR BEST FRIEND. 

QUARTER’S Topic: Last Worps AND WorKS oF 
JESUS. 

LESSON ToPic: JESUS ANOINTED IN BETHANY. 

LESSON TEACHING: TRUE FRIENDS,OF JESUS GIVE HIM 
THEIR BEST. 

Children, how many of you ever visited a cemetery? 
What do you see there? Why are the monuments by 
the graves? To help us to remember the ones who 
are dead. Sometimes monuments to people’s memories 
are put in our cities and parks, where there are no 
graves, to help us remember the good lives of these 
people and try to live as well as they did. We some- 
times hear of people who build other monuments 
than those of stone like the ones in our parks and 
cemeteries. I heard of a rich man who loved his 
little daughter so much that after she died he built 
homes for orphan children all over our land, with her 
name upon each building. Do you not think that 
a good monument to help people remember her? 
Another man planted a row of elm trees along a 
city street, that their shade might be his monument. 
You see there are many kinds of monuments by which 
people are remembered. Our lesson to-day, in which 
we begin to learn about the things Jesus did and said 
the last week of his life on earth, tells of a monu- 
ment Jesus raised in memory of his best friends. 

Do you remember the name of the brother and 
two sisters who lived in Bethany, near Jerusalem, 
where Jesus so often stopped to rest? (Recall story 
of Lazarus’ resurrection, briefly.) It was to Mary, 
Lazarus’ sister, that Jesus raised this monument, 
which was not one that could be seen, but just some 
words he said about her which have made her to be 
remembered everywhere, as a loving friend of Jesus. 
(Draw quickly a simple outline of a monument or 
have it previously drawn on the board, turning to it 
at this point.) We will let this represent the monu- 
ment, upon which I will write the words Jesus said 
of Mary in our Golden Text for to-day. (Class re- 
peat. ) 

Now let us see why he said them. How do you sup- 
pose Mary and Martha and Lazarus felt toward Jesus 
after he had raised Lazarus from the dead? ‘They 
loved him so much that they were always wanting 
to do him some kindness in return. Do we ever. get 
tired of serving one whom we love? Just about a 
week before Jesus’ death, while he was attending the 
Passover feast in Jerusalem, and spending the nights 
in Bethany, his friends there made a supper for him. 
Lazarus sat by his side at table and Martha waited 
on them. Let us close our eyes for a minute and look 
at them at the feast. (Draw a vivid word picture of 
the scene, recalling descriptions of oriental table, 
manner of eating, etc., formerly given here.) Sud- 
denly while they lay around the table, Mary came 
in and stood behind Jesus; then, like the sinful 
woman of whom we learned last summer, she broke a 
box of very costly perfume, pouring it upon Jesus’ 
head and feet and wiping the latter with her hair. 
She did not cry as that other woman had done, for 
her life was not so sinful; she only brought the oint- 
ment, which was her very best- gift, to show her 
great love for Jesus. The sweet odor filled the room. 
Cannot we almost smell it now? One would think 
every one there would have enjoyed it, but some of 
the disciples did not. Judas said, “Why does he 
allow her to waste this costly perfume? It might 
have been sold for a large sum of money and given to 
the poor.” Judas did not care for the poor, but be- 


eause he was the treasurer and took care of the 
money of Jesus and the disciples, he wished Mary 
had given them the money instead of spending it 
for the ointment, so that he could have taken it for 
himself while pretending to spend it for the poor. 
We shall see later how very full of sin was Judas’ 
heart. People who are always finding fault with the 
way others serve God usually do not serve him them- 
selves. Jesus was very much pleased with Mary’s 
gift. Why? He said to Judas, “Why do you trouble 
her?” and then these words of our Golden Text 
(Class repeat). If Mary had poured this perfume 
upon the dead body of a friend the disciples would 
have thought it all right, because that was a custom 
among the Jews, so Jesus told them that this was 
much the same because he was soon to die. and be 
buried. Then he said to them these words: (Read 
verse 13). Now you see why I said Jesus raised a 
monument for Mary to be remembered by. His words 
came true and this story of her love has been told 
wherever the gospel is preached all over the world. 
(Write above monument: “Jesus SAID oF MAry.”) 
Why did he say this? (Write below monument: 
“BECAUSE SHE BROUGHT HER BEST TO HIM.) There 
was one at the feast who did not give his best to 
Jesus, but, though he pretended to be his friend, stole 
away from the feast to where the Pharisees and 
priests were planning to arrest Jesus, and offered to 
lead them to him. That was—? Judas, the traitor. 
The Jews gave him thirty pieces of silver, only about 
twenty dollars, for which he promised to betray Jesus 
to them. Do you think Jesus could have raised such 
a monument as this (point) to Judas’ memory? No, 
his sin was so great that it has stood as a monument 
to him by which he has been remembered and hated 
ever since. It is so awful that I do not want to 
think of it longer, but think again of Mary’s loving 
gift and 

such words of us? Which would we rather have, a 


of Jesus’ monument to her. Can Jesus say 


monument like Mary’s or Judas’? JESUS SHALL SAY 
OF ME (write) as he did of Mary, (point to and re- 
cite Golden Text) Ir 1 BRING MY BEST TO HIM, (write) 


as she did. 


ke Caan . M2" 
Jeune hall say of Wile 





She hath 


wrought 
a good 
work upon 


me 


ee a an 


Because she }}rought her a Fr ar, : 
If 1 Vying my BES To Him 


There is a way in which you and I can build monu- 
ments to Jesus’ memory. Can you tell me how? We 
can give our money to help. build and keep up his 
church. We can send flowers and fruit to the sick, 
clothing to the poor, ete. We can do our best to 
make ovr Sunday-school like he would have it, so that 
it will remind people of him. We can make our 
words and actions monuments of his teaching by 
saying and doing what he has taught us to say and 
de. 

Sing, “Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” 

Close with prayer that each child may be a living 
monument of Jesus’ love for all men. 

Arthur, Illinois. 





TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
BY CLARA BELLE BRINEY. 
(Lesson XI.) 

Are you ready for this lesson? If you are, we are. 
Are we doing our best? Can we come before the Lord 
and say, “We have done our best in all things.’ How 
little we try. How timid we are regarding things per- 
taining and relating to the kingdom. We pray, “Thy 
kingdom come.” Are we trying to hasten the coming? 
Are we doing “the King’s business?” Diligent people 
are happy. Sit at the Master’s feet until you are pre- 
pared to go about your “Father’s business.” II Sam- 
uel: 24 chapters. The tribes accept David as king. 
His victory over the house of Saul. Events of Da- 
vid’s reign. His conquests. Rebellion and death of 
Absalom. The Plague. Period covered, forty years. 
The tribes accept David.—After Saul’s death most of 
the tribes accepted David as their king. 

His victory over the house of Saul.—tLittle by little 
the people forsook the son of Saul, and turned to 
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David as their king. Events of David’s reign—He 
defeated his enemies,:and extended the kingdom until 
he was master of the greatest world power among the 
nations. : 

Rebellion of Absalom.—Absalom, David’s son, 
tried to take the kingdom from David, but was slain 
in battle by David’s warriors. 

The plague.—In a fit of national pride David num- 
bered his people to show the greatness of his nation. 
David saw his mistake and grievously repented. Je 
hovah gave him his choice of three evils: Seven years 
of famine; to flee three years before his foes; three 
days of pestilence. David’s choice was to fall into 
the hand of Jehovah. “For his mercies are great.” 

Woodstock, Ohio. 


_NEW NOTICES. 


OTSEGO COUNTY QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 
PITTSFIELD, N. Y., October 
The Otsego County Christian Quarterly Cont 
meet with the Ketchum Christian Church on Saturday, No- 
vember 3, 1906, at 10 o’clock a. m. Wm. A. CARD, 
Secretary. 





P. 0., New Berlin, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 3. 


NOTICES CONTINUED. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


The next annual session of the Michigan Christian Con 
ference will be held with the Marshall Church, commencing 
Wednesday evening, November 21, 1906. Program will 
appear later. E. MupbcGeg, President. 

McD. Howsare, Conference Secretary. 








SOUTHERN INDIANA CONFERENCE. 


The forty-third annual session of the Southern Indiana 
Christian Conference will conven with the Bethsaida 
Chureh, near Stewartsville, Vos County, Indiana, on 
Thursday before the third Sunday in October. Those com- 
ing by rail will be met at Stewartsville by notifying J. M. 
Norris, New Harmony, Ind. J. P. EMERSON, Sec’y. 











THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18. 





Afternoon.—3 : 00, prayer and praise; 3:30 to order ; 
3:40, roll call; 3:50, appointment of committees. 
Evening.—7:00, prayer and Scripture quotations; 7:30, 

sermon, 





FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


Vorning.—8:45, opening exercises; 9:15, appointment of 
committees; 9:25, reports of churches, Sunday-schools 
and ministers ; 10: 00, report of secretary ar 
10:10, report of local mission board; 
address; 11:00, dinner. 

Afternoon.—1 : 30, devotional 
Conference to Christian Chi 
report of committee on coi 
tees; 2:35, report of ex 
committee on constitution 
ation; 3:30, Relation of 
Christian College and other 8S 
delegates. 


Evening.—7 : 00, praise service; 7:30, sermon. 





easurer ; 


annual 








eport of trus 
1 


- 45, report of 
: OO, incorpor- 





irches to Union 


hools; 4:00, reports of 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 


Vorning.—S8 : 45, prayer and pra ; 9:15, report of. com- 








mittee on membership: 9 report of presbytery ; 
9:35, report of committee on apportionment; 9: 45, 
report of committee on resolutions; 10:10, open par 
liament on Christian Endeavor; 10:25, program of 


Woman’s Lome and Foreign Mission Board; 11:00 
dinner. 





ifternoon.—1: 30, praise services; 2:00, report of commit 
tees on statistics; ° Sunday-school question box; 
2/25, report of auditing committee : 30, Our Litera- 






ture—open par nent ; 2:50, selection of f 


aternal mes 
rers; 3: 05, i 


t - 10 


report of Franklinton committee ; 






scellaneous. 
NOT! Not more than two speeches should be mad 
person on any question without consent 


t 
house, and all speeches should be limited to five minutes. 





GENERAL MEETING OF NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE. 
Mitronrp, N. J., Sept. 17. 
The general meeting of the New Jersey Christian Confer- 


ence will be held at the Christian church of Finesville, N. J., 
October 26, 27 and 28, 1906. 





Rev. W. H. Harner, Pres. 
J. W. Tetitow, Sec’y. 


In connection with this, there will be held a Christian 

Endeavor rally. 

Friday Evening.—7:30, report of the American Christian 
Convention. 

Saturday Morning—9:00, Quiet hour service: “Getting 
Near to God,” Rev. John Blood; 10:00, Symposium 
on what Christ has done for us: (1) His Revelations, 
Rev. F. L. Hainer His Pardon, Rey. D. C. Loucks; 
(3) His Liberty, Rev. D. E. Powell; 11:15, Our Cov- 
enant: What Does the C. E. Piedge to Me? Rev. 
J. A. Donahue; discussion on above recess. 

Saturday Afternoon.—1:15, Round Table on C. E. and 





















Junior C. E. Work. Christian Endeavor, Rev. E. C. 
Hall; Junior Christian Endeavor, Rev. W. 0. Horn- 
baker; 2:00, song and devotional service; 2 What 





We are to Do for Christ: (1) Witness for Him Our 
Homes, Rev. C. O. Brown; (2) Be His Servants in 
the Church, Rev. A. R. Webb; (3) Be His Workers in 
the World, Rev. E. C. Hall; 3:45, consecration serv- 
ice, Rev. S. L. Baugher. 

Saturday Evening.—7:00, devotional service; 7:30, ser- 
mon, Rev. W. H. Hainer. 

Those who come.to the October meeting of the New Jer 
sey Christian Conference will take note of the followi 
statement Finesville is one and one-fourth mile f 
Riegelsville, which is the railroad station on the Belvidere 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad. Connections with 
this division can be made at Stroudsburg, Phillipsburg 
(Easton), or at the Lel Junction. Arrangements will be 
made to meet with conveyances those who arrive at Riezels- 










ville, Friday, October 26, on the 2:33 p. m. trai 
scheduled to leave Broad Street 








station, Phila: 

north or 
. Mm. train,’ w 
g at 2:14. Those who 
to come on trains not specified here will notify me 
or two in advance at what time they may be expected, 
thev will be met with conveyance on their arrival at Riegels- 
ville. We shall be pleased to receive as many as find it 
convenient to come. Z. A. Poste, Pastor. 









12:03; and those who, coming fr 
arrive at Riegelsville on ft : 
scheduled to leave Stroudsbt 
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Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Roya! Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 


WISCONSIN .CONFER- 

ENCE, 

The annual session of the Central 
Wisconsin Christian Conference was held 
at Evanswood, Wis., Saturday, October 
6, 1906. Meeting opened by Vice-Pres- 


CENTRAL 


ident Hamlin. Scripture reading, song 
and prayer. Minutes of the past year 
read by secretary, and accepted. Voted 
to accept parliamentary laws for confer- 
ence use. Officers elected for coming 
year were, President, J. W. Spitzer; 
vice-president, Deacon Hamlin; confer- 
ence secretary, Alice Eastman; corre- 


sponding secretary, Sister Spitzer; field 
secretary and treasurer, Sister Spitzer ; 
conference trustee for three years, Sis- 
ter Vougt. Brother Babb was elected 
conference evangelist. Voted to accept 
Rev. I. W. Spitzer’s report. Moved to 
adjourn, sine die. 
ALICE EASTMAN, Sec’y. 
Evanswood, Wis. 





0 
CUMBERLAND 
FERENCE. 


The York and Cumberland Conference 
met in its sixty-second annual session, 


YORK AND CON- 


at North Saco, Maine, September 27 to 
30, at 2 o'clock p. m. Although the 
weather was very bad, quite a large 
delegation was present. After the open- 
ing exercises, the conference listened to 


reports of the churches. The evening 
was devoted to praise and prayer serv- 
ice, led by Deacon Bennett, of Freedom, 
N. IL., followed by a sermon by Rev. G. 
E. Dorman, of Ogunquit, Me. 

Friday morning opened with praise 
service, led by Mrs. Lydia Palmer, of 
Center Lovell, following which the con- 
ference listened to reports of the Sun 
day-schools, and elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Rev. Z. 
Knight, South Berwick: vice-president, 
Rey. N. T. Ridlon, North Hampton; sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. G. Moulton. 
York Village, Me; Sunday-school secre- 
tary, A. C. Moulton, York Village, Me; 
Christian Endeavor Secretary, Mrs. An- 
nie Swasey, South Berwick; also chose 
Rev. Myron Tyler a delegate to the 
A. ©. C., after which three members 
were received into conference and were 
given the right hand of fellowship. They 
were Rev. G. E. Dorman, of Merrimack 
Conference; Rev. O. J. Hancock, of Rock- 
ingham Conference; Rev. J. W. Card, 
of Rockingham Conference. 

The afternoon was devoted to the mis- 
sionary society connected with the con- 
ference; the evening was. devoted en- 
tirely to the Ladies’ Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society. The leading in- 
terest was an address by Miss Alice 
True, our missionary from Japan. 

Saturday morning, praise service, led 
by A. C. Moulton, of York, subject, 
“Seed Sowing,” followed by sermon by 
Rev. O. J. Hancock, of Pine Point. Text 
Heb. 10:25; the leading thought was 
the duty of Christians to attend all the 
meetings of the church, and taking act- 
ive part in the same. Then came the 
closing business of the conference, which 
then adjourned without delay. 

In the afternoon we listened to a ser- 
mon by Rev. A. Knight. Text II Cor. 
4:6, and was a powerful discourse; the 


evening was devoted first to a praise 
service, led by Miss Harriett Freeman, 
acting field secretary of the N. E. Con- 
vention, followed by sermon by Rev. 
M. J. Honsberger, of Freedom, N. H. 
Text, Isaiah 6: 1-4. 

Sunday morning praise service led by 
the writer; subject, “The Positiveness 
of the Teachings of Christ.” Sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Card, of Center Lovell; 
text, Psalms 91:11. The afternoon ser- 
mon was by Rev. J. A. Goss, of York; 
text, I John 3:9, followed by communion 
season, at which about 100 partook, and 
it was a very refreshing season; the 
evening was devoted entirely to a social 
meeting, led by Rev. J. H. Mugridge, of 
Stratham, and the sixty-second annual 
conference was ended, all feeling well 
paid for the sacrifice we had made. 

W. G. Movutton, Sec’y. 


York Village, Oct. 2, 1906. 
—_———_0—___———_ 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND WIS- 
CONSIN CONFERENCE. 

The above named conference opened 
its sixty-seventh annual session August 
5, 1906, with the Washington Grove 
Christian Church, Ogle County, Illinois, 
at ten o’clock a. m. 

Called to order by President W. S. 
Sanford. Song. Prayer by Rev. R. W. 
Pittman. President announced commit- 
tees: On roll, Sister Sarah Pittman, Ida 
Palmer, Thomas Paddock; on finance, 
Rey. Pittman, Leroy Iler, J. Moore; 
soliciting for missions, Eva Palmer; for 
HERALD OF GOSPEL Liperty, A. O. Jacobs. 
Address by A. O. Jacobs regarding HEr- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. Song. Sermon 
at 11 o’clock by A. O. Jacobs. Subject, 
“Parable of the Lost Sheep.” Adjourn- 
ment.,. 


2 p.m. Prayer. Roll-call. Conference 
business. Rev. F. B. Rolph, the oldest 
minister of the conference, was able to 
attend only two sessions, because of his 
infirmities, and was unable to take an 
active part, but his presence was an in- 
spiration and his pathetic words to the 
conference, in what he believed to be his 
farewell address, will be treasured in 
the memories of all who heard him. Solo 
by A. O. Jacobs. Benediction by Rey. 
J. R. Wright. 


7:30. Prayer and Scripture reading 
by Brother J. L. Frost. Amnual address 
by Rev. A. O. Jacobs. Text, Samuel 8: 
23: 

Friday, 9 a. m. 
McCague. 


Prayer by Rev. 


Conference business. 


11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. J. R. Wright. 
Text, John 3:16. Adjourned. 
2 p.m. Prayer by Sister Frost. Con- 


ference business. Singing, doxology, ben- 
ediction. Evening service. Song. Scrip- 
ture reading by Brother E. H. Sanford. 
Prayer by Rev. McCague. Sermon by 
R. W. Pittman. Text, Eph. 5:18. 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m. Prayer by pres- 


ident. Conference business. 11 a. m. 
Scripture reading by Rev. McCague. 
Adjourned. 2 p. m. Song. Prayer. 


Conference business. The following min- 
isters were granted credentials: J. R. 
Wright, Capron, Ill.; R. W. Pittman, 
Leaf River, [l.; F. B. Rolph, Ashton, 
Ill.; M. G. Collins, Oak Park, Ill.; C. H. 
tichter, Forreston, Ill.; Mrs. A. C. Hute, 
Oakland, Oregon; Freeman McCague, 
Ashton, Ill.; Jennie Mishler, Porto Rico. 
Rey. G. A. Brown, a former member of 
the conference, is now a member of the 
xtock River M. E. Conference. Song. 
Adjourned to meet at the Christian 
church in Leaf River on or before the 
first full moon in September, 1907. Ser- 
mon by Rey. M. G. Coliins. Sermon Sun- 
day evening by Rev. J. R. Wright. Serv- 
ice closed by singing, “God be with you 
till we meet again,” and hand-shaking. 
J. R. Wricut, Pres. 
Mrs. MoLtiie Inter, Secretary. 


————0 
NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The New York Central Christian Con- 
ference held its 78th annual session in 
the Christian church, Newark, New York. 
As in the custom a preliminary service 
was held Wednesday evening. Rev. 
John MacCalman of Lakemont, N. Y.., 
was expected to preach, but was ill and 
could not be present. In his absence, 
Rev. H. J. Rhodes, traveling secretary 
of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, was selected to preach the ser- 
mon. The speaker endeavored to set 
a pace for the conference, choosing for 
his theme, “Readiness.” He used three 


Scriptural references: “I am ready to 
preach the gospel at Rome also;” “I am 


ready to die in Jerusalem if need be;” 
“I am ready to be offered.” A goodly 
number were present, including a num- 
ber from out of town. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


The regular session opened Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock with a devotional 
service led by Rev. E. D. Hammond of 
Marion. Mr. James S. Frost, the presi- 
dent, was in the chair. Rev. J. W. Wil- 
son, the local pastor, gave an address of 
welcome, which was replete with hearty 
cordiality and good cheer. He appre- 
ciated the effort made on the part of 
many of the delegates to come to the 
gathering, and expressed the -opinion 
that Newark is the most beautiful vil- 
lage between Albany and Buffalo along 
the line of the N. Y. C. railroad. He 
said in part: “The people take pride in 
greeting you and wishing that a home- 
likeness shall prevail everywhere.  Per- 
haps some of the visitors will be so 
attracted to our village that they will 
invest in real estate and become, in the 
near future, residents. While there are 
so many pleasant things, there are rea- 
sons why there should be additions to 
the religious and moral influences to 
make the moral tone more pronounced.” 

The president responded, calling at- 
tention to the recent improvements up- 
on the church building and voicing the 
thanks of the conference for the cor- 
diality of the reception extended by the 
minister. He then took occasion to 
eall attention to the program and em- 
phasized the central theme for the gath- 
ering, viz: “Spiritual Development.” 

The following committees were named: 
Divine Service—Rev. J. W. Wilson; On 
Roll—Reyv. E. D.-Hammond, Mrs. John 
Parrish; Location of Next Session— 
Rev. C. W. Cook. 

Following this Rev. J. W. Wilson gave 
an address on “Spiritual Life, What 
it Is.” His text was from Ephesians 
4:13. He defined spiritual life as fol- 
lows: “The life of God in the soul of 
man. The indwelling of the Holy Spir- 
it. An alliance of the soul of man with 
Jesus Christ. The life of faith whose 
evidence is seen in the outer conduct of 
man with man. The bond that attaches 
men to the Divine.” 

After this address the following were 
introduced to the conference: Rev. J. 
B. Clark, Emerson, N. Y.; Rev. C.. W. 
Cook, Memphis, N. Y.; Rev. Arthur FE. 
Moody, Plainville,.N. Y¥.; Rev. H. J. 
Rhodes, Williamsport, Pa.; Rev. E. D. 
Hammond, Marion, N. Y. After the 
introductions the president presented 
his annual address, and the secretary, 
F. E. Martin, and treasurer, William 
Williams, submitted their reports, all 
of which were referred to the proper 
committees. At eleven o’clock the con- 
ference listened to. a sermon by Rev. 
Cc. W. Cook, who spoke from John 12: 29. 
During the forenoon the trains brought 
additions to the number of delegates, 
while quite a number came by trolley. 
Adjournment was had at 12 o’clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Thursday afternoon the conference 
was called to order by President Frost 
at 1:45. After the devotional services 
the Committee on Churches made a par- 
tial report, which was discussed and re- 
ferred back for completion. Afterward 
the amended report was accepted. 

The Committee on Ministry presented 
for membership Rev. C. W. Clark who 
was received. President Frost read a 
paper on the topic, “Receiving Spiritual 
Life.’ Rev. Arthur Moody of Plainville 
gave an address upon “Purpose of Spir- 
itual Life.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The Sunday-school session was held 
and was opened with a praise service, 
participated in by the church choir and 
audience. The devotional services were 
participated in by several of the minis- 
ters. Mrs. Mary E. Cook, the Sunday- 
school secretary, was in charge of the 
service. Arthur E. Wilson of Newark 
read a paper on “The Big Boy Problem, 
or How to Keep Boys From Leaving the 
Primary Department in the Sunday- 
school.” The paper was exceptionally 
good. Rey. Arthur E. Moody of Plain- 
ville followed with remarks on Sunday- 
school work. Mrs. Florence Marvin 
then favored the audience with a read- 
ing. 

The closing paper of the evening was 
given by Mrs. J. S. Frost of Lakemont 
on “Mother’s Influence.” 

FRIDAY MORNING. 


The conference met at nine o'clock 
with President J. S. Frost in the chair. 
After devotions the business of the con- 
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ference occupied the time until eleven 
o’clock when Rey. J. B. Clark presented 
an address on “Feeding One’s Own §Spir- 
itual Life.’ The principal point in his 
address was the need of reading the 
Holy Bible, for herein lies the great 
strength of Christian character. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The two hours from 1:45 to 8:45 
were taken up with routine business, 
and the delivery of the annual address 
by Rev. John MacCalman. This feature 
of the annual conference is considered 
very important, inasmuc.. as it appeals 
more or less to the present needs of the 
churches and suggestions concerning fu- 
ture plans. The session closed with a 
helpful address by Rev. A. Humphrey 
on the theme “Proclaiming Spiritual 
Life.” 

FRIDAY EVENING. 


This service was in charge of the C. 
FE. secretary, Miss Margaret Cramer, of 
North Rush. “The topic for October was 
presented by the leader, and a most help- 
ful service was had. Almost every one 
in the church had some part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 


Saturday morning devotions were con- 
ducted at nine o’clock by Rev. Lovell 
Hammond. The minutes of Friday’s 
proceedings were read and the commit- 
tee on churches made its report through 
the chairman. The report was adopted. 
Rey. C. W. Cook read a paper on “Some 
Characteristics of a Successful Church.” 
It was voted to hold the next session at 
North Rush. The committee on mis- 
sions and resolutions reported, which 
was followed by an address on “Result 
of Spiritual Development” by -Rev. E. - 
D. Hamomnd. 

The afternoon session opened with 
President Frost in the chair. Devotions 
were conducted by Rev. A. Humphrey. 
The report of the committee on missions 
was adopted. Rev. J. W. Wilson of the 
local church gave an address and Rev. 
A. C. Wiley gave a sermon on “Reveal- 
ing Spiritual Life to Audiences of One.” 
A fellowship meeting was conducted by 
Rey. E. D. Hammond, each person in the 
house giving testimony. After this a 
few moments were spent in consultation 
and adjournment was taken. The Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society convened at four 
o'clock. 

In the evening a missionary meeting 
was held, the principal address being 
given, by Rev. J. H. Rhodes on “Porto 
Rico.” 

His address was very interesting, and 
the fact that Mr, Rhodes has lived in 
Porto Rico made him perfectly familiar 
with the subject. He gave the geograph- 
ical locations and natural features of 
the island and some of the history be- 
ginning with Ponce de Leon and Chris- 
topher Columbus, from 1491 on, describ- 
ing the island as it was. found by the 
Americans in 1898, the local conditions, 
the educational, the agricultural and in- 
dustrial conditions. He then showed the 
transformation that has taken place edu- 
cationally, socially and religiously. The 
denominations working there in mission- 
ary work are the Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Methodist, Christian, 
Disciples and United Brethren. 

Moral conditions make it necessary to 
have both sexes as teachers on the 
mission fields. There is no place where 
the missionary woman is more in evi- 
dence and more needed than on the 
island. At the time of American occu- 
pation there were less than 3,000 chil- 
dren in school. There is now an esti- 
mated school population of 300,000. The 
United States government has bent its 
energies in organizing educational work. 
The island is divided into seventeen dis- 
tricts, each district in charge of an 
American supervisor. The superintend- 
ent of education is also an American. 
The national department of education 
has provided school books and furnish- 
ings, and every year schoolhouses are 
being built at the expense of the United 
States. There are now thirty schools 
and a force of nearly 200 American 
teachers are employed besides the native 
teachers. The native teaehers are em- 
ployed as fast as they are fitted for 
teaching. The moral conditions of the 
island are unspeakable, and it will re- 
quire years of effort before permanent 
and satisfactory changes can be made. 
The people of the island are not given 
to self-government, because they have al- 
ways been in the hands of the governor 
general. Spain ruled with a rod of iron. 
The governor general farmed the island 
for what there was in it for him, giving 
the crown what he was obliged to, and 
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making himself rich. Previous to Amer- 
ican occupation the government was 
largely in the hands of -the Catholic 
priests, and the principal means of re- 
ceiving the finances of the people was by 
appealing to the superstition and fear 
of the people through the doctrine that 
had been taught in the previous history 
of the church. 

The outlook is now very bright. The 
product of the island consists first of 
sugar, tobacco, various fruits and coffee. 
The Porto Rico coffee, while not accept- 
able to the American market, is in the 
estimation of many the finest product 
‘of the coffee bush. It is as much super- 
ior to Brazillian coffee as the finest Cey- 
lon tea is superior to the cheapest raised 
in China. The products of the island 
have not found a ready market in Amer- 
ica save in the matter of sugar. Two 
large centrals have been erected by 
capitalists of this country and are now 
producing great quantities of raw sugar. 
The by-products of the sugar are molas- 
ses and rum. The product of rum has 
been the leading curse of the people, fer 
it is sold very cheaply and nearly all 
classes use it. The use of tobacco is 
universal. Women are found not simply 
smoking cigarettes, but the largest and 
blackest cigars that are made. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a negro woman 
cooking her food while she smokes a 
cigar. 


The prospects are that within ten. 


years a better condition of things will 
have been gained and the people will 
come under the flag and prove their 
ability for self-government, under the 
fostering care of the educational system 
of the States. 

Sunday closed the conference. Rey. 
M. Summerbell, D. D., of Lakemont, 
preached the morning sermon when a 
collection for missions was taken. A 
praise service was held in the evening, 
followed by regular evening service. 

The officers of 1905-06 were re-elected 
as follows: 

Officers—President, James S._ Frost, 
Lakemont, N. Y.; vice-president, Rev. 
Arthur Humphreys, North Rush, N. Y.; 
secretary, Frank L. Martin, West Hen- 
rietta, N. Y.; treasurer, Wm. B. Milli- 
man, 70 Melrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Board secretaries—Missions, Rev. J. 
W. Wilson, Newark, N. Y.; relief, Fred 
D. Foster, Memphis, N. Y.; education, 
Rey. John MacCalman, Lakemont, N. 
Y.; Christian Endeavor, C. Margaret 
Cramer, West Rush, N. Y.; Sunday- 
schools, .Mrs. Mary E. Cook, Emerson, 
N. ¥.—Newark Daily Paper. 


ADDRESSES. 


MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


(Written by Vincent Frost, a fresh- 
man in Cornell University, read by his 
mother at the New York Central Con- 
ference, and published by request.) 








Of all the influences in this world tend- 
ing to develop the best in a man, of all 
the forces which serve to draw out no- 
bility and honesty, the most important 
is the love of a mother and the influence 
a mother exerts over her child because 
of that love. To the world at large 
mother is the synonym for all that 
which is good, noble and virtuous. It 
is not to be wondered at that two of our 
great religious denominations to-day 
worship the Blessed Madonna, the most 
perfect type of a mother. And this 
shows the magnitude of the standard 
imposed upon the women of our coun- 
try. No matter how hard and cruel a 
man may seem the name of his mother 
stirs his spirits to the depths. To the 
commonsense and religious man, a moth- 
er is the most sacred possession. 

If, therefore, a mother exerts such a 
strong and lasting influence, not only 
on her own children, but also on the 
lives of those around her, how impor- 
tant it is that its impulse should be for- 
ward. A man is a constantly chang- 
ing quantity. He is never the same for 
two years. He starts out in life under 
the full and absolute control of some 
one else. He has no power to do any- 
thing for himself. But he develops and 
begins to have understanding of right 
and wrong. He commences school, gains 
the higher grades, goes to college, and 
comes out a well-rounded man. Then 
his own work commences. And the 
quantity and quality of that work de- 
pend on forces that in his early life were 
the common influenees of the home. 

First, then, a mother must be versa- 
tile. She must know how to soothe the 
burned finger of the four-year-old boy, 





and sympathize with the sorrow of the 
young man of twenty. She must under- 
stand all the shades of feeling that ex- 
ist between the ages of one and perhaps 
forty or forty-five. It is a big task and 
a hard task. The child unconsciously 
absorbs the principles of the mother’s 
life. The qualities that the mother ad- 
mires the child will admire. The re 
sentments of the mother will be those 
of the child. It is a serious proposition 
for any one to bring up a child, and it 
requires the help of some one outside 
of self. 

A mother must be sympathetic. One 
feels intuitively almost the depth of a 
mother’s sympathy. <A child’s mind has 
a sixth sense, a gift that is usually lost 
ashe advances in years. He feels a 
person’s nature and his feeling is sel- 
dom amiss. A little child will shrink 
from some persons, who, to all appear- 
ances, seem to be highly respectable. 
But there is that in the mind of the child 
which causes it to be afraid. 

A mother should use frankness above 
everything else with her children. Evy- 
ery one appreciates frankness and hon- 
esty. And the child with that subtle 
sense realizes how far into a secret the 
mother has allowed it to come. , Thence- 
forth suspicion will reign in the child’s 
mind and it will require much patience 
to remove it. Be frank with the child 
in every particular. Don’t leave it in 
ignorance of things that will certainly 
be learned some day, and then in a man- 
ner most loathsome to think of. Hun- 
dreds of children have been ruined be- 
cause of the ignorance their families 
have imposed upon them. Who is there 
more fitted to explain the workings of 
nature to a child than the mother, who 
is trusted and believed in thoroughly? 
Or is it better for the child to learn by 
bitter experience, and then when all 
soiled and stained in the mire of sin, to 
come back again and say, “Oh, mother, 
why didn’t you tell me?” Such a cry 
of woe ought to ring in every one’s ears 
until the truth is understood. Innocence 
is a pleasant thing to think about, but 
innocence, when it gives way to base 
knowledge, is the garb of the devil. Oh, 
mothers, be frank with your children 
and don’t hesitate for a moment because 
of false modesty. Your child will re- 
spect and honor you the more for the 
sacrifice. 

But all these things would be useless 
if love were not present in the home. 
One might be so versatile as to be mere- 
ly interesting. One might have a heart 
so full of sympathy that the child would 
be spoiled. One might be frank to the 
verge of brutality. Something else is 
needed. Love, that greatest of all the 
outpourings of the heart, is necessary to 
temper the edge of versatility, sympathy 
and frankness. With it, the others form 
a union that is irresistible. It trans- 
forms the lives of both mother and child 
and smooths over the rough places. Love 
gives knowledge. Love gives versatility, 
sympathy and frankness. Love is every- 
thing, for love is mother. 

To the world at large, the picture 
would now be complete. But one thing 
is lacking. A mother might possess all 
the good qualities that exist in the 
world to-day, combined in the proper 
proportion, and well-regulated in every 
way, and yet if the spirit of God found 
no place in her heart and did not work 
itself out in her daily life, the whole 
fabric of existence would be worthless 
and hollow. The frailty of human na- 
ture demands that we have,a source 
from which to draw inspiration and help. 
A mother in her own strength would be 
unable to cope with the difficulties that 
surround her. While she may have 
love, and that love may give her knowl- 
edge, that knowledge is limited to the 
mere earthly. With the assistance of 
God, it has no limit. For then one has 
the resources of heaven to draw from. 

Then a mother must be religious for 
the sake of her child. She must set an 
example for the son to follow. She must 
lead him into the primary department of 
the Sunday-school first. She must ex- 
pand his mind by daily converse and the 
reading of the Story of the Bible, and 
it is a fact that the impressions of the 
Bible stories received in very early child- 
hood remain with one during life. After 
the Sunday-school comes the Christian 
Endeavor, where the child confesses for 
the first time its love for its Master. 
Then comes the church, and the man has 
foothold on life, a place from which to 
start out. His life is before him to do 
as he pleases, but if properly trained he 
will please to do right. 

What an opportunity is opened to the 





mother! What greater success can one 
desire than the satisfaction that you 
have lived a virtuous life before the 
world, and that still greater achievement, 
that you have gained the trust and con- 
fidence of your child? Does it not pay 
to make sacrifices to attain that goal? 
No success is comparable with it. Oh, 
mothers, so live that no vain regrets may 
be yours, but that when the borderland 
is reached you may have the true satis- 
faction that future generations. will rise 
up and call you blessed. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE ELECTRIC KITCHEN AT WEST 
POINT. 


The first thing which attracts one’s 
attention is the electric potato peeler— 
a tub-like machine with revolving knives. 
A bushel of potatoes is thrown in at a 
time, a button is pressed, anf in the 
space of five minutes the tubers fall 
into another tub, neatly peeled. As four 
or five barrels of potatoes are used 
every day, the labor-saving of the ap- 
paratus will be readily understood. This 
machine . especially interested Prince 
Fushmi during his inspection of the mil- 
itary academy, and several bushels of 
potatoes were pared for his amusement. 
One hundred and fifteen loaves of bread 
are baked every twenty-four hours, and 
nearly one thousand rolls, with occa- 
sionally fifty spice-cakes. Pies are used 
once a week, and one hundred and 
twenty-five are baked. 

There is an electric bread-mixing ma- 
chine with funnels through which the 
flour, water, and yeast may flow ac- 
cording to the wish of the baker. The 
loaves are also cut and rolled by ma- 
chinery, the whole baking being done 
without a hand touching the bread un- 
til it comes from the oven and is placed 
on the cooling-racks. An electric dough- 
divider is used for cutting rolls. The 
dough is thrown on an iron plate, and 
a cutter drops, separating it into pieces 
of the size required for each roll. These 
are quickly transferred to a pan and are 
set to rise. 

The eggs used in cooking are beaten 
by electricity, and the silver used in the 
dining-room is polished with a brush 
run by the same motive power. Dishes 
are washed by placing them in a wire 
rack and touching a lever which causes 
the rack to sink in scalding water, 
where the dishes are cleansed. Another 
lever lifts them, and they are turned out 
on trays to dry. 

Ice is made in the basement, and 
comes from the freezers in fifty-pound 
eakes. The sterilizing-machine is an 
electric apparatus, and with its aid one 
hundred and eighty gallons of milk are 
sterilized every morning. The milk is 
poured into a large can and heated to 
180 degrees, which kills the bacteria, 
and in less than three-fourths of a min- 
ute it is cooled to thirty-eight degrees.— 
Mrs. C. R. Miller in Leslie’s Weekly. 
ee 
DAVENPORT AND THE ARABIAN 

STEED. 


When a man ean ride his hobby, not 
only with enjoyment, but also with 
profit, he is more lucky than the aver- 
age individual. That is what Homer 
Davenport, the cartoonist, is doing now. 
If any one who has seen Davenport’s 
forcible political sketches should be 
asked what he considered to be the car- 
toonist’s ruling passion, he would say 
art. It is not art, however, it is horses 
—beautiful, regal, Arabian steeds, with 
flowing mane and prancing feet and all 
that is popularly supposed to be the 
Arabian horse’s especial characteristics. 

Homer Davenport loves a horse as 
some men love gold, and he. worships 
the very ground on which the Arab steed 
walks. You can understand, therefore, 
that Davenport became the happiest 
man in the whole world when the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion asked him to go 
to Arabia not long ago and live awhile 
with the Arabs and their steeds. The 
magazine thought it a good editorial 
idea to record Davenport’s first-hand 
impressions of the Arabian steed in the 
place of its origin, especially as the car- 
toonist knew more about this particular 
brand of horses than any other man in 
America, 

It seems that when Davenport left 
his father’s farm in Oregon as a boy he 
brought away an old horse-liniment can. 
It had for decoration a brilliantly col- 
ored label, which showed an Ethiopian 














slave leading a prancing Arab steed. The 
picture fascinated him and he decided 
secretly that some day he should own a 
similar horse, one that held its tail high, 
and pranced like the animal in the illus- 
tration. Davenport figured out that it 
would have small ears, long pasterns 
and big, distended nostrils. ; 

Well, it happened that he dropped into 
Chicago during the World’s Fair in 1893 
and took an assignment from a Chicago 
paper. While walking along Michigan 
Avenue one day a blinding rain-storm 
was precipitating itself on Illinois and 
he was in deep disgust at the general 
outlook. Presently he heard the clash 
of cymbals and the throb of Turkish 
drums. Down the street came a pro- 
cession headed by two desert chiefs on 
prancing steeds that kept perfect time 
to the barbaric music. Like a flash it 
dawned upon him that the two gorgeous 
colored nabobs in the lead were riding 
Arab horses. He let out a whoop that 
echoed across Lake Michigan. Instantly 
the newspaper assignment, with all its 
consequences, vanished and, rolling up 
his trousers, he followed the motley car- 
avan for ten miles, utterly oblivious of 
the presence of anything else. 

He was particularly fascinated by a 
gray stallion whose graceful movements 
were more magnificent than even those 
of the horse on the linament label of 
his childhood. Finally the procession 
brought up at the Turkish quarter of the 
Fair, and he followed in to feast his 
eyes to the very limit. He hung around 
the gray stallion until about eleven 
o’clock that night and was literally kick- 
ed out when the show was over. 

The years drifted by, and the Fair 
had become a forgotten thing with most 
Americans. But not so with Davenport. 
During all the interval he kept on the 
trail of the gray stallion. A few months 
ago his efforts were rewarded, and one 
summer day he found Obeyran, the 
princely gray that had first come into 
his range of vision in Chicago in 1893. 
From boyhood the Arab germ had been 
steadily inoculating him; now the dream 
of his childhood was to come true. He 
bought Obeyran and with him the gor- 
geous Turkish accoutrements that were 
his from the beginning. Davenport sad- 
died and bridled him with his own 
hands and rode Obeyran triumphantly 
out to the farm. 

And now as a fitting climax, the car- 
toonist is returning home with twenty- 
seven Arabian horses, the finest lot ever 
shipped to America, and a fascinating 
story of his experiences on the wind- 
swept desert places forming the haunts 
of the most beautiful horses known to 
mankind. 

0, 


BURNING OF FINE CHURCHES. 


In the United States approximately 
600 churches a year are burned, with a 
loss of two million dollars. The at- 
tendant loss of life is from the stampede 
rather than from the flame. All church 
doors should swing out. 


Churches are not liable to be burned 
to defraud insurance companies, but ar- 
son from spite ranks third as a cause 
of church fires. 

The furnace is the prime cause of 
the losses. The fires result from the 
furnace being too near an unprotected 
cellar ceiling; from openings through 
which sparks may pass and from the 
overheating of hot air pipes. If wood- 
work over a furnace near a flue or pipe 
shows the slightest char it must be pro- 
tected immediately by tin or zinc, so 
placed that air can pass between it 
and the wood to be protected. The char- 
coal formed by overheating wood will 
absorb inflammable gases—it takes up 
thirty-five times its bulk of natural gas 
—and is liable to burn of its own accord 
when again heated. If the furnace char 
becomes moist it is liable to burn spon- 
taneously when dried by the fire started 
on the next Sunday. If grease gets on 
it spontaneous combustion is certain. 

STEAM HEATING. 

Steam pipes against wood will char 
and then fire the charcoal formed. But, 
one will say, “How can water burn; it 
forms steam at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
A heat of 212 degrees won’t make char- 
coal?” 

When the pressure in a boiler is but 
120 Ibs. the steam leaving it has a tem- 
perature of 340 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Both hot air and steam pipes may be- 
come red-hot; hence the importance of 
cutting wood well away around them 
and covering them with insulating ma- 
terial. Painting increases radiation of 
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heat and the danger. Hot air pipes 
may acquire a heat above 900 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

HUMIDITY. 

The average humidity in Ohio is 72 
per cent. That is to say, the outdoor air 
has nearly % as much vapor of water in 
it as air can hold up. The average hu- 
midity in houses while winter heaters 
are in use is about 30 per cent., which 
is dryer than Sahara. If the indoor hu- 
midity be raised to 72 per cent. in very 
cold weather windows become covered 
with frost, but 50 per cent. moisture will 
not cloud windows. 

A temperature of 65 degrees with a 
humidity of 50 per cent. in a church 
gives the same feeling of warmth as a 
temperature of 70 without added mois- 
nature. It also reduces the coal bill one- 
eighth and at the same time reduces the 
pneumonia mortality in the membership. 
Within a few years a humidifier will be 
found on every house furnace. 

Water in shallow dishes will furnish 
the needed moisture. 

Rooms heated by open natural gas 
fires feel warmer at the same tempera- 
ture than those heated by any other 
method. The reason is, the products of 
the combustion of are water and 
carbonic gases and the vapor of water 
escapes into the room. 

LIGHTNING. 
The danger of fire from gas lights in 


gas 


city churches is prineipally from the 
swinging, jointed, brackets which are 
nearly always found in the basement 


and are sometimes seen near the organ. 
The number of fires from swinging gas 
jets is much larger than that from ex- 
plosion of leaked gas. A swinging gas 
bracket is safe in no place in which a 
light is needed. 

The electric light is ideal for the big 
and rich church, but it should be install- 
ed as prescribed in the code of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
be inspected annually or oftener by an 
expert. Its most important danger is 
that from “ares” formed by current 
jumping the space between wires. The 
air about an are may be heated to 
7.000 F.; a temperature which will burn 
up. not only wood, but metal. 

Heart-rending accidents have taught 
the danger from. candle-lighted Christ- 
mas trees and the danger from the im- 
provised kitchen of the church supper 
is little less. 

Altar decorations and attendant can- 
dies are chargeable with a number of 
fires. 

PROTECTING EXPENSIVE CHURCHES. 

The congregation owning a fine church 
ean well afford the cost of fire buckets 
and chemical hand extinguishers and the 
exertion incident to an occasional fire 
drill. In very large church edifices with 
high towers there should be standpipes 
and automatic sprinklers. 

A pipe organ burns rapidly with enor- 
mous heat. Spontaneous combustion of 
oily rags in church basements is a fire 
danger well worth mentioning. 

Lightning few fires in cities, 
but a tall steeple should have a light- 
ning rod. 

One in six of all city churches burned 
is ignited from a building burning near- 
by, and in more than half of these the 
fires catch at a window. The window 
should have a metal sash and a wired 
glass, which is now made in pretty pat- 
terns. Roofs should be of slate, tile, 
iron or gravel; doors facing other build- 
ings should. be metal covered, and cor- 
nices should not be of wood. 

The penalty for bad construction and 
for with fire dangers: fall 
alike on the just and on the unjust. 

D. S CreAMER, State Fire Marshall. 
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THE WINNING OF ELIZABETH 

FOTHERGILL. 


I. THE 


causes 


carelessness 


WINNING. 


the Fox and Grapes that 
There, one wet even- 


It was at 
the affair began. 


ing in October, came Will Gifford, he 
to whom Elizabeth Fothergill was 
bound by a promise of marriage. This 


Gifford, though selected by old Fother- 
zill before his death the man to 
take Elizabeth and her farm, was not 
of the highest reputation—at least not 


as 


in London, where he was known: here- 
abouts people were not so well ac- 
quainted with him. On this particular 
evening he came to the Fox and 
Grapes, meaning to spend the night 


there and go on his way the next day. 
To the inn likewise there came a young 
gentleman who was also _ passing 





through the town. The two. of them 
got to conversation and afterwards to 
cards—a thing which not infrequently 
happened in the company of Gifford, 
who earned more by gaming than by 
any known work. Those who were 
acquainted with him in London. were 
not so ready to play with him; but the 
young gentleman, by reason of his 
rawness and the dullness of the unfash- 
ionable place, was: eager and willing, 
and soon they were deep in piquet. 
There was some company present, 
but mostly of the substantial and com- 
moner sort, more interested in talking 
of their stock or merchandise than in 
concerning themselves in the fleecing 
of any youth. Thus it happened that 
the two played almost unobserved for 
some time. But after a while there 
entered one who was not known to. the 
stout men by the stove, and who, it 


seemed, had neither share nor interest 
in their talk. He crossed the room and 
sat down by the window embrasure 
where Gifford and the youth were at 
play. Gifford glanced at him, trying, 
by his wide knowledge of the world’s 


by-ways, to judge what sort he might 


be. His clothing was plain and shabby, 
—indeed, from that one might well 


take him to be an artisan; but his lithe 
figure and gait, easy and tireless as a 
wolf-hound, seemed to deny it. His 
face gave little index to his calling,*— 
it was lean and swarthy, and tanned 
by many winds and suns; but the 
mouth, crooked and whimsical, did not 
look like a soldier of fortune; and the 
eyes, keen as a hawk’s, were not those 
of a moutebank, 

This man, whoever he might be, sat 
and watched the play a while. At last 
he turned away, as if he were weary 
of the monotony of Giffords’ luck, and. 
drawing a small table towards him, 
began a game of his own. The youth 
had his back that way, and was, be- 
sides, too eager with his own affairs to 
notice; but Gifford could see well, and 
finding his present prey so easy as to 
need little skill, he had leisure to ob- 
serve. 

The swarthy man had taken a pack 
of Bohemian cards from his pocket; 
with them he played the curious, in- 
tricate game that was played by the 
wandering people before the gay -paste- 
boards were known to the Courts of 
Europe. Gifford had heard rumors both 
of the game and the ecards, but had never 
seen either before; and he watched with 
all the attention he could spare, becom- 
ing momentarily more and more inter- 
ested. 

At 
happen 
man lost 


last that which was bound. to 
took place—the young gentle- 
all he had with him to lose. 
Gifford made it a rule never to play 
for promises with chance players in 
chance places, so their game came to an 


end. But before many more minutes 
were past he had challenged the new- 
comer. The swarthy man looked up, 


but refused courteously; he seemed to 
prefer his own solitary game. Gifford 
seated himself at the opposite side of 
the table and watched. The man 
played deliberately, yet, it would seem, 
with skill. Gifford observed his hands 
he played,—the skin toughened as 
if from working with heat, yet the 
fingers very sensitive ‘and the muscles 
extraordinarily strong. 

But the observer was too truly a 
gamester to be Jong content to look on 
merely, so soon he picked up the king 
of hearts, which in the Tarot cards are 
represented by cups. 

“°"Tis a strange, heathenish 
said he. 

“Of foreign make,” the other answered. 

“So I should have guessed,” Gifford 
said. “I know nothing of such pretty 
things, though with the common sort 
I can do something. What say you— 
when your problem is all worked out, 
shall we play a little to pass the time? 
Name your game—piquet, ombre, what 
you will.” 

This time the other did not refuse, 
and when his game was brought to an 
end he declared himself happy to 
oblige. Instantly, before the Tarot 
pack was well cleared away, Gifford 
had the other cards on the table, and 
the candles snuffed and well placed. 
Then the two of them set seriously to 
play ombre, for that was the game the 
stranger approved. 

For an hour they played, with never 
a word spoken but what appertained 
to the game. For that hour, though 
the play was close, the stakes were 


as 


pack,” 


small. It would seem that the swarthy 
man was poor and had little with him 
to risk, for with his consent, the 
stakes increased as he won—as win he 
did with deadly persistence. 

Gifford moistened his lips and 
glanced furtively at his antagonist; 
then he called for wine and more light. 
“Tt’s dark as hell,” he said, and looked 
at the other as if he thought he had 
guidance for his play from the nether 
world. 

But the swarthy man showed no re- 


sentment, though he refused to drink 
when the wine was brought. “I am 


said he, 
thirsty, 


like the beasts that -perish,” 
“and only drink when I .am 
and then water for choice.” 
Gifford drained his glass. 
cheap, anyhow,” he sneered. 
“It is so,” the other answered, and 
shuffled the cards. 
The men by the stove still talked of 


“Tis 


their cattle and business—at least the 
most of them did; one, younger’ than 
the others, but a steut and worthy 


farmer, had drawn nearer. Little had 
been said, hardly a word he could have 
heard, nevertheless something of the 
excitement of play had been com- 
municated: to him, and so brought him 
to join the young gentleman, who, 
aroused from his misforrunes, had _be- 
gun sullenly to watch the game. 

By this time both players were ab- 
sorbed again, and there was no sound 
but the soft flitter-flutter of the cards 
as they fell in the candle-light and the 
chink of money that changed owners. 
The play was higher, but close as_ be- 
fore. Luck smiled one way or luck 
smiled the other, or maybe the smiles 
were helped a little by the gamester 
who had won earlier that evening; but 
always the end was the same, he lost 
and lost and.lost again. Did the cards 
frown on him, then his opponent played 
recklessly and won but-by a shave; did 
the cards smile, then the swarthy man 
played with care and won again. And 
Gifford by some trick courted the favor 
that seemed otherwise denied him, still 
the other was equal to it, though he 
never cast a doubt on the play. 


The sweat broke out on the game- 


ster’s brow; he played desperately, 
plunging at random, and the other 


won; -he played falsely, with a falsity 
so keen a player should have observed, 
but never u.word did his opponent say. 
only he forestalled him and won again. 

xifford shifted the candles with 
hands that twitched so that the flame 
went all aslant and the grease ran down. 
“You to deal,’ he muttered, and the 
youth looking on thought he said “Curse 
you;” but no one took any heed. 


The men by the fire began to move; 


those that lived near set off for their 
homes, muffling their throats, and 
breathing spiced cordial as they said 


their good-nights: those who had come 
from a distance, and must be early astir 
on the morrow, called for their candles 
—-twenty fortunes lost cards would not 
keep them from their proper rest. Soon 
there was left only the two who played 
and the two who looked on. In the 
smoky room there was no light but in 
the embrasure where they sat, and no 


sound but the. shuffle and fiutter of 
the ecards as they fell. Gifford drank 
once and drank again, and once the 


other snuffed the candles. Higher and 
higher the stakes were raised. Fast 
the gay pasteboards fell, then slow for 
caution and fast for wrath An oath 
muttered here, a trap set there, a 
taunt, a threat, a mutter of rage; but 
the end was the same, the swarthy man 
won and won, till it seemed the devil 
himself must guide his play. 

“Curse you!” Gifford cried at last; “I 
thought it was a man I asked to play, 
not a hound from hell!” and he flung 
the last coins across the table. 

The other picked them up. “From 
that I take it you have no more to lose.” 

“You lie!’ Gifford retorted. “But I 
do not choose to play with you; I am 
used to playing with honest gentlemen.” 

“More honest than wise, perhaps.” 

Gifford turned about sharply. “Do 
you insult me?” he asked, with his hand 
on his sword. ; 

The other smiled. “No, friend; I 
could not,” said he. He slipped the pack 
of cards through his hand. “Then you 
play no more to-night?” he asked. “It 


surprises me that you played so long, 
seeing that it was but a losing game, 
and the stakes at the end were high— 
too high for a man who plays to win.” 

The silly youth laughed here, but the 


also hovered 
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farmer kept grave; he knew they were 
near the edge of things. Gifford sat 
down in his chair again. “Put that 
back,” he commanded, pointing to the 
money that the other was beginning to 
sort, “Put it all back, and, by the power 
of God!. we will play one game more. 
A worthy. game it shall be. We. will 
have no paltry ones and twos; the win- 
ner takes all, You shall put all you’ve 
won upon it, and I will put Elizabeth 
Fothergill, her house, and dower.” 

The swarthy man went on dividing 
the moneys. “I do not know that I 
have any use for Elizabeth Yothergill, 
her house, and dower,” he said. 

The landlord had twice come to them 
as they sat over their cards, and twice 
he: had been sent about his business. 
The last time he had gone no farther 
than the stove, where he had sat down, 
fearful lest some quarrel should arise. 
Now he rose hastily. “Sire, sire,” said 
he. “Surely this has gone far enough!” 

Sut the youth cried out that he was 
a spoil-sport, and Gifford, after he had, 
with an oath, bade him hold nis 
tongue, turned back to his opponent. 


“You are not a married man?’ he 
asked. “Well, then, know that the man 


who weds Elizabeth Fothergill has but 
to hang his hat behind the door and do 
nothing for the rest of his life. She is 
a decent figure of a woman, too, and 
almost as much bound to me by her old 
father as if the wedding-ring were 
already on. She is mine to dispose of, 
and, by heaven! I’ll put her upon the 
game!” 

“Dear sirs!” the landlord again en- 
treated. 

But Gifford disregarded him. “I wilt 
set her in writing,’ he sneered, . “and 
put her on the table, since it seems you 
know so little of honesty.” 

“T know so much of dishonesty,” the 
other answered, “that I would sooner 
have it so.” 

Gifford called for pen and paper, and 
the landlord fetched them. Then the 
document was drawn up, and witnessed: 
by mine host, protesting, and the youth 
eagerly, the farmer insistmg on adding 
his scrawl too. Then it was put on the 
table, the candles snuffed afresh, and 
the cards dealt. 

From the very first it was.plain.to 
the farmer, who had watched the play 
so long, that the swarthy man would 
win again, Fortune had not favored 
him particularly in the disposal of the 
cards, nevertheless the watcher felt sure 
Gifford would not keep’ Elizabeth 
Fothergill and the rules of fair play 
likewise. So, since he doubted his readi- 
ness to lose the one, he set himself te 
see that he kept the other; for, though 
but a yeoman, he loved fair play, and 
meant to see it. The youth pressed 
eagerly to the table, too; the landlord 
near, but that from fear 
of some mischief done, not from any in- 
terest in the affair. So they three look- 
ed on while the pair played the longest 
game that yet had been. It was slow, 
for the swarthy man did not win easily 
with one coup, as it is likely he could. 
Rather point by point, each time bet- 
tering Gifford by a little, till, from ex- 
ultation and confidence in his victory, 
the poor wretch came gradually to a 
feeling as of a net cast about him—an 
escape which seemed impossible, but 
was just beyond his reach. His face 
grew livid, with ugly splotches of color 
upon it; his hand shook, and once he 
muttered a curse, and once he muttered 
that the devil was in it. 

“Ay,” the stout farmer made answer, 
“vour play smacks of him, master; 
there’s more than a flavor of the Father 
of Lies in it.” 

Gifford turned furiously upon him. 
“Do you speak to me, clodhopper?”’ he 
cried. “By the body of God! I’ll teach 
you!” 

He lunged forward as he spoke; but 
the landlord,’ fearing an affray, inter- 
cepted him, and entreated him to be 
calm. 

“Play the game out,” the youth cried. 
“Slit his throat afterwards, man, but 
play the game out first!” and he pulled 
Gifford’s sleeve. 

Mine host took the.farmer by the 
arm at the same minute, and, leading 
him a step away, began saying some- 
thing in his ear. Gifford glared after 
him, then at his opponent, who sat 
composedly waiting, his two last cards 
in his hand. “Deal with him after- 
wards,” the youth at his elbow urged; 
“*tig a shame to spoil so fine a game 
for a fool.” 
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Gifford sat Gown again, and the game 





which was to decide Elizabeth Foth- 
ergill’s husband was played out, the 
farmer, held in reluctant converse by 


mine host, missing the last of the play. 
But before the end he raised his voice 
above the landlord’s conciliatory tongue. 


“By the Lord! he played false—he 
played false with the king—I’ll swear 
it ” 

“And I,” the swarthy man said, as he 
laid down his Inst card. sut it is of 


no consequence, since it has not helped 
him to keep either his money or his lady 
—which both, honorable sir,’ and he 
bowed to Gifford, as he took up the trick, 
—‘it seems, are mine by the fortune of 
play.” 
After that there was something of an 
uproar. 
II, THE 
News travels fast without 
posts: it was not so late on the morrow 
that Elizabeth Fothergill heard of the 
doings at the Fox and Grapes. The tale 
came to her in scraps, making together 


WAITING. 
the aid of 


a pretty. piece of news; her name, 
it seemed by this, had been bandied 
about. in a pot-house brawl, her fair 
name staked on the throw of the dice, 
and herself, her and dower, lost by 
Will Gifford to a man unknown. So 
ran the tale; but how much truth it 
had she could not be sure, so she sent 
Nan, the nurse, to find out. 

It was late in the day when Nan 
came back to her fosterling’s farm: it 


was two miles to the town, and she was 
old, and so had been bound to stay and 
rest with her gossip before she set out 
home again. Now, however, as twilight 
fell she came hurrying back. Elizabeth 





sat in the kitchen, where the firelight 
danced and the shadows of hams and 
herbs and. onion-strings looked like old 
men that bobbed on the ceiling beam. A 
door stood open at the farther end; 


through it one could see the dairymaids 


still hard at work, though not too busy 
to nod their heads together now and 
then as they peeped at the figure that 
sat proud and straight by the fire. By- 
and-by in came Nan still cloaked and 
bonneted. “Oh, dear!” and “Oh, bless 
me!” the dairymaids heard, and “It’s a 
weary way and the roads are bad!” 
Then as if to spite them the door was 


shut between, and they heard no more. 
Nan had plumped herself down in the 
elbow-chair—“Oh, my poor dearie!”’ she 


said, “it’s a sad, sad world! 

“Then the tale is true?’ Elizabeth 
asked. 

The old nurse nodded head. “In 
part,” she said, then she broke out into 
exclamations. “Oh, the good-for-nothing 


man! The heathen, heartless knave!”’ 


and so forth. 


Elizabeth gave but little heed; at last, 
however, she asked, “Who is the man?” 
But that was more than Nan could 
say. “And Thomas of the Long Farm 
could not tell either,” said she, “though 
he was there and saw the whole. He 


says the fellow was » condition, but 
a master with the cards and wondrous 
strong in the arm, as was shown when 
they came to settk after.” 








Elizabeth’s eves glittered as she looked 
at the fire. “So the fought for me 
in their cups as well played for my 
farm,” she said. 


The old woman shook her head drear- 





ity. “It’s a rare bad world,” sighed she. 
But she had picked up more 
from Thomas, who had been witness last 
night, and it was not likely she could 
keep it all to herself. “The stranger 
man was of a_ gypsy sort, Thomas 
thought, but he was off betimes in the 
morning, and Thomas did not know 
which way he went. He was black to 


look at, and strange 
ing but water and pla 


Ways, drink- 
fortune- 





soni 


teller’s game by himself with -heathen- 
ish cards of his own i g.” She 





husband 
no remark 


paused :.but this acec 
that was to be brought forth 


from Elizabeth; so after a little the 
old woman fell to shaking her head 
again. “It’s a bad business,” said~ she 
with sorrowful relish, “and a bad hus- 
band you'll have, too, I fear me. He’s 





a spendthrift, that is clear: though he 
won a deal from Will Gifford he gave 
the most part to a young gentleman in 
the house that same nig there’s for 
you! Lightly come, lightly go,—tis al- 


Ways so.” 
“Why did he do it?’ Eliz 
“Will had earlier won it from the 
young gentleman,” Nan told her. 
“Thomas said the play was not fair. I 
know nought of such pothers, but 


ibeth asked. 
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Thomas was clean against,your man singing joyously between the rhythm saw something in its favor: it might 


for giving the money: he says what’s 


the world comin’ to if we are to ask 
how folks get the money we earn? If 


we earn it fair it’s all we’ve got to do— 
and enough too for most. I fear, dearie, 
your man’s but a fool.” 

“And Will, it is clear, was a knave,” so 
Elizabeth answered. Then, after a mo- 
ment, she said, “See now, all the coun- 
tryside will be talking of this: let them 
talk, and set them right on nothing! I 
doubt not we shall have the winner here 
soon enough. Till then—ay, and after- 
wards—we will tell our neighbors noth- 


ing.” 


” 


Nan agreed, though it did-not please 
her over-well, except that at that rheu- 
matic season of the year it was not so 
easy to get about. Soon after the old 
woman toddled away, and for a mo- 
ment Blizabeth stood alone, looking into 
the fire, her mouth set hard and her 
eyes shining. The winner would be here 
soon enough; and she—his winnings 
would receive him. She did not think 
to repudiate the bargain,—indeed, were 
he a man of will, she knew it were well- 
igh impossible for her to do_ it, 


though the law might give her power; 
but she could make him think twice be- 
fore he took the bargain’ over. She 
smiled grimly as she thought of the 
man of no condition who would come 
gaily to take Will Gifford’s contract— 
to hang his hat behind the door, wed 


his chattel bride, and master the farm. 
Let him do it if he would, let him come 
to-day if he chose. Doubtless he would 
come to-day, to-morrow at the latest. 
But he did not. That day passed, and 
the next, and the man of no condition 
did come. The girls talked among 
themselves, wondering if indeed the tale 


not 


could be true, since nothing had come 
of it. Elizabeth said nothing, but looked 


more severely to the ways of her house- 
hold, keeping the chattering maids well 


occupied, but in her heart there was 
black anger, She had been angry when 
she thought of the man who had won 


her at play coming gaily post-haste to 
take possession, without pause for de- 
corunm: or by your leave. But she was 


more angry still when she thought of 
him tarrying, as if the bargain were 


not even worth coming to view. 

She was in this state of mind when on 
Sunday came Tobiah the Dissenter to 
the farm. Elizabeth, in the pride of 
heart and her desire to show the 
congregation was ashamed of noth- 
ing, had walked to the meeting-room in 
the town: Tobiah, seeing her there, had 


] . 
el 


} 
sue 


thought fit to say he would dine at her 
house that day. She could not refuse 
the honor; indeed, she had no wish 


to, and the good man walked home with 
her. Tobiah had not thus invited him- 
self because he had a great appreciation 


of her person or her dinner, though 
the one was more than _ tolerable 
and the other likely equal to 
it. The reason was a desire to 


find out the truth of the rumors he had 
heard; for Elizabeth, though she did not 
always attend meeting, was a member 
of the flock, and, being young and de- 
prived of both parents, Tobiah perceived 
plainly that it was his duty to see into 
matter hers. Accordingly he 
walked home with her and asked the 
truth of the tale. She, after a moment’s 
consideration, told him what she knew. 

The good man was very wroth: the 
sin gaming was great in his eyes, 
and money, lands, and gear won at 
cards he held to be no better than storen. 
“This man has no power over you, 
whatsoever,” said he; “he has no. better 
right to your body, soul, or land, than I. 
When he comes here, thinking to take 
possession, to me and I will come 
and speak with him: it is a matter in 


this of 


ot 


1 
send 


which the spirit is likely to give me 
recible utterance.” 
Elizabeth seemed to agree, but did 


not give any promise: she 
thought it was a matter in which her 
own spirit would be able to give her 
utterance without help from Tobiah. The 
Dissenter was not entirely deceived by 


privately 


her manner, and for that reason, and 
in case, she should forget to send for 
him. he determined to come that way 
again when the weather was. fair. 

A day or two after Tobiah chanced 
to meet the very man who had been 


so much in his mind since Sunday. It 
fine and perfect autumn day. 
Tobiah had gone far. into the country: 
towards afternoon, as he passed down 
2 narrow lane,-he heard the ring and 
chink of metal, and a man’s voice 


was a 


of the hammer-strokes— 


lor Thy goodly glory, Lord, 
For Thy merey unto me, 

For the richness of the present, 
Whatsoe’er the future be,— 

Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee; 


All my thanks are due to Thee! 


So the voice, which was like a lark’s 


for beauty, sang, and Tobiah stopped 
to listen. The way was lonely, and the 
ring ring, ring of the little hammer 


blows, which kept time musically with 
the singing, was a strange sound to hear 
in such a place. 

The Dissenter went on a 
ing for the singer, but it 


little, look- 
not till 


was 


he rounded the bend of the road that 
he sighted him. There was a small bit 
of common land here beside the way, 
shut in on two sides by high hedges, 
and sheltered at the back by trees, 
now gorgeous in their autumn dress. 
Beneath these trees a man was seated 
hard at work. He had built a little 


furnace of clay, such as the Bohemians 
and all the wandering blacksmiths in 
the world build. At this he was very 
busy fashioning something. Old kettles 
and pots ‘and such household things lay 
beside him, showing plainly that he was 
a tinker and mender by trade; but now 
he was not at his trade,—instead he 
was fashioning a fire-basket of the finest 
workmanship. Tobiah stood a moment 
watching him in the blue fume of the 
smoke, as now in silence he twisted and 
shaped the stubborn metal with won- 
drous skill. When, as he finished some 
little piece to his will, he thrust the 
cooling metal back into the fire, he broke 
out into song again— 


' 
For the work that Thou hast given, 
For the joys of toil and strife, 
For the labors of the daytime, 
For the struggles of my life,— 
Ilear me, Master, when I thank Thee. 


The voice rang full and triumphant, 
with a lust of living and a joy of strife 


that, strange to say, woke some echo 
in Tobiah, who, it must be admitted, 
Was not averse to a brush with the 
devil—or some other—on occasions. 


The swarthy singer roused a sympathy 


in him, so that he broke in upon the 
song. 

“Sir,” said he, stepping forward, “it 
does my heart good to hear you sing. 
In these godless times it is rare to find 
2 man who gives thanks to the Lord 
for the things of daily life.” 

The tinker looked up, but did not 
move, for his metal, fast growing hot, 


was at a crucial point. “I am glad that 
I give you pleasure,” said he. 

“You give me much pleasure,” To- 
biah answered; “a thankful spirit is 
something both rare and beautiful. If 
your opinions are as your song, then are 
you a man after my own heart.” 

“I would ask nothing better,’ the 
other answered, “for by your appear- 
ance I take you to be a good man.” 

Tobiah smiled benignly. “I am a fol- 
lower of what I take to be good,” said 
he; “Tobiah the Dissenter is the style 
by which I am known.” 

“My name and ealjling,” 
answered, “are as old as yours; Jeremy 
is the one, and tinker and smith the 
other. Both, I take it, date from Bibli- 
cal days.” 

Here was a question of theology for 
Tobiah. Ue considered it a moment, 
but could not give his entire consent. 

“‘TJeremy’ and ‘Tobiah’ I grant you,” 
said he. “With ‘smith,’ you are 
in a measure right, for there were un- 
doubtedly smiths among the Israelites 
in the earliest days; but tinker—” 

“Tf smith, then tinker the fol- 
lower of that trade assured him, “if 
the Chosen fashioned kettles, caldrons, 
and pots, it is not to be expected that 
such thrifty folk sent to the Assyrians to 
mend the same.” 

Tobiah granted 
“But Dissenters,” 
you find them?” 

‘Noah was a 
replied, twisting 
glowing metal. “In a wicked and cor- 
rupt generation he dissénted from the 
opinion held and accepted by the heads 


the other 


too, 


also,” 


likewise. 


do 


point 
he, “where 


that 
said 


the tinker 
the now 


dissenter,” 
and turning 


of the people, and moreover preached 
the same, for we are told he gave no 
consent to’ their ways. We have no 
record of his sermons. I doubt not if 
we had we should find his doctrines, 
for sternness of reproof and simplicity 
of worship, very like to those of the 


Dissenters.’ 
This view was new to Tobiah, but he 


serve as a point on which to hang an 
exhortation to sundry members of the 
flock much given to eating and drink- 
ing, if not marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. Thinking of this, he looked with 
renewed favor on the man who had sug- 
gested it. He even sat down on a bank 


of earth to watch the smithy work 
which was now going forward. The 
tinker on his part forgot soon every- 


thing but his craft. Ring, chink, went 
the hammer again, sounding musically 
in the still autumn air, chinking Im 
among the robins’ piping, till the crafts- 
man, in the joy of his work, silenced 
the birds by going on with the 
Tobiah had interrupted— 


For the rain and for the sunshine, 
lor the old world’s still green face, 

For the mist and for the moonlight, 
For the wild wind’s furious race,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee, 
Thank Thee for the earth’s fair 


grace. 


song 


Here he broke off, the one foot of the 
fire-basket upon which he worked com- 


pleted. It was a beautiful piece, whicn 
called forth Tobiah’s admiration, so 
that he asked where the man had learn- 
ed his craft. 

This, however, he would not tell. 
The Dissenter did not press to know: 
he was more interested in a .man’s 
creed than his eraft, and the tinker’s 


he guessed to be one which might jump 
with his own. Whether it was or not 
did not plainly: appear, but the talk 
they had while Jeremy put out his fire 
and cleared his camp was very pleasing 
to Tobiah. So pleasing indeed that the 
good man hardly noticed what the other 
did till he had almost restored the com- 
mon land to its original order. 

“Why!” cried he then, 
raised your furnace.” 


“vou have 

“Yes,” Jeremy answered, “I have done 
here. I have some days in this 
place, doing work for all the housewives 
round: to-day I on to pastures 
new. When I break camp I leave the 
place as near to what I found it as may 


been 


move 


be: I would not dishonor the earth 
with the unsightly remnants of my oc- 
cupation.” 

As he spoxe ne gathered handfuls of 
the moist leaves that lay upon the 
ground, and scattered them over the 
ashes of his fire. Tobiah watched him 
in silence. When he had finished he 
asked. 

“Which way do you go?’ 


road to begin,” the other 
that I cannot say, for 
a quandary and know 


“Down the 
answered; “after 
to tell, I am in 
not what to do.” 

“Concerning what?’ ‘Tobiah asked, 
“Tell me, and maybe I can 
help to resolve you. It is not, of course, 
for me to give counsel unasked to one 
with your knowledge of the Scriptures; 
still heads better than one, 
brother, better by a deal if both 


are long.” 


eagerly . 


two are 


<ood 


SO, 


“That is the tinker answered, 
loading himself with his pots and gear 


till he resembled a hardware-stall on 
the move. 

When he was ready they set out to- 
gether, Jeremy explaining that he went 
to return sundry utensils to a farm 


some miles away. 
“Now, brother, what 
Tobiah asked. 
“Briefly, to 
other answered. 
‘To wed!” Tobiah cried. “Of a truth 
that is not what I thought of you!” 


is your problem?” 


wed or not to wed,’ the 





“Nor I,” Jeremy said, without resent- 
ment. “I have little fancy for the es- 
tate, and I am three-quarters of a mind 
to give the woman a wide berth and 
go northwards without sa much as see- 


ing her.” 

“Who is she, and what is she? Tobiah 
asked in some wmystification. “How 
came you to be thinking-of wedding one 
you have not much seen? Mar- 
riage at the best is but buying a pig in 
a poke, and such a marriage as you pro- 
pose is wondrous like buying a poke 
without much making sure there 
is a pig within it.” 

Jeremy admitted a degree of truth in 


SO as 


so as 


this, but “I have heard somewhat of 
her,” he explained. “It is said she is 
good to look at, though with ‘hair verg- 
ing on the red. That she has a temper 
that is not to be overlooked, but also 


that her dower is sufficient, and the man 
that takes her has but to hang his hat 
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behind the door and sit down for the 
rest of his life.” 

“H’m,” Tobiah allowed, “that sounds 
fair enough.” 

“Not fair enough for me,” the other 
retorted. “For the matter of the hat'I 
care nothing,—I’d as lief hang it up as 
wear it. But I have no fancy for the 
door where it hangs to shut me in, to 
sit down for the rest of my life even 
with the finest woman in Christendom. 
Nay, friend, I am a wanderer, a lover 
of open heaven, and to abide tied 
to a house would sort ill with my taste.” 

Tobiah wagged his head—“A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” said he. 

“A stone has no use for moss,” the 
tinker answered. “As for me, I have 
little use for home and goods. I already 
have all I need. I am a rich man—I 
easily get more than I want, and have 
money to buy any book that is worth 
the carrying. And a leisured man— 
‘when I have earned my dinner I can 
laber at my craft for pleasure, not 
profit. And a traveled man, for I have 
wandered in more countries than I have 
fingers on my hand, and always with 
so little need of haste that I could stay 
to note even the hedgerow flowers. Ver- 
ily, friend, I am a man without encum- 
brances. Like the disciples of old, I 
travel light, and I find it a pleasant 
and convenient thing: ‘the deceitfulness 
of riches’ brings ‘the cares of this 
world,’ and neither are to be commend- 
ed.” 

To this Tobiah listened half con- 
vinced. He was not usually an easy 
eonvert; but this tinker man had cast 
a spell over him, and he never after- 
wards judged him quite as he judged 
others. Now, himself half fascinated by 
the wandering life which at another time 
he would have disapproved, he argued 
no further, but only asked the other 
what he would do in the matter of the 
woman, even counselling him to think 
twice before he gave up his freedom. 

“I have thought fifty times,” Jeremy 
answered, “and am still far from a con- 


clusion. There are reasons why I 
should wed the woman and reasons 
why I should not. That which would 


suit best with my humor is to slip ring 
on her finger, set name to the register, 
and be off, without taking possession 
of her or her dower.” 

Tobiah scarcely thought that a course 


to be commended, and he said so. Soon 
after they came ‘to the farm where 
Jeremy must return the kettles. There 


they parted with some protestations of 
liking, but no conclusion arrived at ex- 
cept that the tinker said that perhaps 
he had better go and look at the wom- 
an, to discover if she were able to take 
care of herself or stood in need of his 
protection. 
Then they 
home, never 
tinker in 


parted, and Tobiah went 
for a moment joining the 
his mind with the man of no 


condition who had won Elizabeth 
IFothergill at play. 
Neither did Elizabeth herself when 


later that day she heard of his coming 
to her farm of Fivelanes. She had 
been busy almost till dark seeing to 
the gathering of apples in her orchard. 


While she had been thus occupied, 
with the farm-boys up the trees and 
ihe girls gathering from the low 
branches, some one came to tell her 


the tinker was there. 
he said, to see if there was any work 
for him, and if there was he prayed 
that he might put up in some outhouse 
and mend,for her and the cottars near. 

“He has come at a good time,” she said; 
“there are kettles to mend and tools to 
grind. Let David Garth see if he is of 
a respectable sort, and if he is let him 
put up in the brewing-house: there is a 
good hearth there, where he can make 
his fire in safety.” 

So she ordered, and the order, David 
Garth being satisfied of the tinker’s in- 
tegrity, was observed, At dusk she her- 
self returned to the house, and, hav- 
ing seen the apple baskets safely stowed 
away, went within doors. Her heart 
was still very! hot against the man un- 
known who had won her, and was so 
sure of taking her up at any time that 
he had not yet troubled to put in his 
claim. All day and every day the 
thought of him underlay all other 
thoughts, and did not grow the less be- 
cause she hid it and gave it no outward 
expression. Indignation and pride swell- 
ed within her as she opened her own 
doer. 

The house she found as she went in 
was very still and dark. There was no 


He had come, so 
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one about. Even the kitchen was emnty, 
except for a singing kettle that. bobbed 
impatient on the hob. “Where can they 
all be?” she wondered, and opened the 
door to see, but there was no one there. 
Through the window beyond she could 
see the brewing-house, its unglazed win- 
dow-space ruddy with fire-light, letting 
out into, the misty evening the sound of 
the tinker at work. Elizabeth stopped 
a moment, then she thought she would 
go and see if the dairy-maids had found 
their way to the brewing-house. Accord- 
ingly she crossed the bricked yard and, 
opening the door, looked in. 

All the homestead seemed to her to be 
gathered in the outhouse; even old Nan 
had had her elbow-chair brought in, 
and set close to the fire. David Garth 
stood by, handling a ploughshare and 
eyeing the tinker the while. The girls 
sat close in a shadowed corner; one 
shared an apple, still crisp from the 
evening’s chill, with a lad who put his 
arm about her. On the edge of the brew- 
ing-vats boys were perched, and on the 


corner of the hearthstone was David 
Garth’s grandehild, watching the blue 


smoke curl and the tinker’s brown face 
glow and gloom as the flames flickered 
and the tale he told lit his eyes like 
sparks of blue fire. 

“They are woods, indeed, my mas- 
ters,” said he, never ceasing from his 
work so much as to look up, “the black 
woods of Germany. Black by day, black 
as ink by night. At night-time one may 
see splashes as of white fire on the 
ground; in the distance they shine and 
move. Maybe they are broken moon- 
beams that have crept through the roof 
of trees; maybe wolves’ eyes that watch. 
Then, low down and sad, comes the 
howling,. creeping to the marrow of a 
man, and not to be forgotten. Maybe 
it is the sound of wind in the pine-trees: 
maybe the wolves talking, or some oth- 
ers that dwell in the forest. I have 
seen the wolves, my masters, coming 
soft, pad, pad, over the snow. See, here 
one, and here, and over yonder! Com- 
ing, coming, with heads low and eyes 
gleaming! I have seen the wolves danc- 
ing, bending their necks and fawning 
as they twist in the soft falling snow 
and dance to the piping—”’ He drew up 
his lips, and made the sweetest, strang- 


est piping that ever set man’s blood 
tingling. 


As he did so he looked up from the 


old kettle he was patching and saw 
Elizabeth standing in the doorway. For 
a second they looked at one another; 
then she turned away xand went out 
across the misty yard to the house. 
11. THE WINNING. 

For the better part of three days 

Jeremy the tinker ‘worked at Five- 


lanes, mending the household gear and 
cleaning and sharpening instruments of 
husbandry. The cottage folk near by 
brought him their kettles to mend and 
their knives to grind. It was a_ busy 


time for him. The brewing-house was 
given over to him. On its broad hearth 
he made his fire, and beneath its un- 


ceiled roof he slept, for the nights were 
growing cold now for sleeping out o’ 
doors. The folk gathered about his fire 
to listen to the tales he told as he busily 
soldered, and to the songs he sang to 
the harsh accompaniment of the grind- 
stone of the more musical ring of his 
little hammer. 

Elizabeth herself came to listen to the 
man more than once. Any given to 
noticing. who watched at these times 
might have seen that, though neither of 
them spoke directly the one to the other, 
they were very mindful of each other’s 
presence. 

On the fourth day the nutting season 
began, and all the village that was able 
went out to gather the yearly harvest of 
the woods. The boys and dairy-maids, 
and all who could be spared from the 
farm, went also, for it was a great time 
in those parts. and so difficult to keep 
indoors the young folk who were bent 
on gathering nuts and kisses. The tinker 
was left with only the old people for 
company that day. ‘Towards evening 
even they departed to go home and get 
ready for the nut-gatherers when they 
should come from the woods. Jeremy 
hardly seemed to notice, ad worked on 


alone, singing very blithely. Elizabeth 
coming up the yard heard him, and 


“stopped to listen,— 


For the hand of many a comrade, 
Heart of friend, and face beloved, 
Power to love, and, loving, 


Feel their heart-beats answer me,— 
For that too, my Master, thank Thee; 
All my thanks are due to Thee. 


So she heard him sing, and insen- 
sibly drew nearer and looked in through 
the open doorway. But he, unaware of 
her presence, went on with his work, 


now hammering and bending glowing 
metal, and anon: breaking into song 
again,— 


For the sin and suffering, Master, 
Days of wrong and nights of sor- 
row,— 
All that lends the zest and flavor 
To life’s gladness and death’s mor- 
row,— 
Hear mé, Master, when I thank Thee, 
Thank Thee for the ills we bor- 
row. 


He stopped, feeling her eyes upon him, 
and looked up to see her standing in 
the doorway. 

“That is a strange song you sing, 
she said. 

“It is my doxology,” he answered, not 
ceasing from work. 

“Your doxology?” she said. “You 
would then give thanks for sin and suf- 
fering?” 

“Most assuredly: suffering is an ex- 
cellent medicine, and sin the finest con- 
trivance for showing the beauty of 
righteousness: if there were no sinners 
how could the saints shine? More- 
over’—and in the flickering firelight 
she saw his eyes grow serious—‘More- 
over, for myself I would as soon live 
full as live well.” 

She looked at him curiously. 


” 


Then, 


“You have lived both full and well,” 
she said, forgetting that he Was only 


the tinker, and speaking as if she were 
not the mistress of the house. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

She laughed a little. “Women know 
these things,” she said; “they read them 
in men’s faces.” 

He bent over his work. ‘Women some- 
times mistake,” he said. “I may have 
lived full—ay, I have, and truly it is a 
very pleasant thing to be alive. But 
well? No, I have not lived as well as 
you would seem to believe: there is one 
thing, at least,-for which you would not 
soon forgive me, one thought for which 
I do not forgive myself.” 

There is little doubt but that he was 
thinking of the game at the Fox and 
Grapes and his thoughts of her. And 
there is no doubt whatever’ that the 
affair was in her mind when she re- 
plied, “As to thoughts—to whom should 


one be accountable for them? I have 
murdered a man in my thoughts, and 
I am not sorry for it. It would 


please me_ to 
indeed.” 


hear that he was dead, 


The tinker may have guessed her 
mind. “I believe,” he said, “if the need 


arose you could kill a man with your 
own hand.” 

“Perhaps.” she answered. “Do you 
think me a virago for the confession?” 

“No; one able to take care of herself 
and her house, which seems to me well 
in a woman alone.” 

Elizabeth wondered how much of her 
tale he knew, but she said nothing of 
it. She came into the brewing-house the 
better to see him work. For a little she 
watched the metal glow and take shape 
under his cunning hand. At last she 
observed, “The first verse of your song 
was more orthodox than the last.” 

“But less true,” he answered her. 
“For ‘the hand of a comrade’ I am 
thankful, and also for some friends, but 
as to ‘the face beloved’ ”*— 

“She has given you less reason for 
thanks?” Elizabeth asked, as he paused 
to give attention to his work. 

She half expected to get some hint of 
a disappointed love: she was certain the 
man was not a common tinker, and it 
might well be (in her mind, at least) 
that the faithlessness of some fair one 
had driven him forth. But if she ex- 
pected any such tale she was disappoint- 
ed. for Jeremy, seizing the glowing metal 
with strong pincers, answered, “I have 
never yet seen a ‘face beloved,’ nor felt 
the heart-beats of any, answering mine 
or otherwise. I like not such close prox- 
imity.” . 

Elizabeth laughed. “Nor I,” 
“still, the verse is pretty.” 

She watched him a while in silence. 
“You are a master of your craft,” she 
said at last. 

“T learnt it of masters;” he answered, 

She asked him who they were, but he 
did not fully tell her. The most he 


said she; 


would say of them was, “They are a 





wandering people; in all the countries” 
of*Europe you will find them—ay, it is 
said they are in the Indies, too. Little, 


strong, black men, living by preference 


in the woods, though sometimes to be ~ 
found in the towns, moving from place 
to place and plying their craft for the 
perfection of art more than for the profit 
of gain. They work, it is said, as Tubal 
Cain worked, building their furnaces 
even as he built his, and making things 
finer than any other men: the sword 
Excalibur, I believe, was of their mak- 
ing.” 

“But you are not one of them,” Eliza- 
beth said. 

“No,” he told her, “I am but a poor 
student with a bent for wandering. Or 
rather I was in the days when my good 
father lived. He destined me for the 
profession of medicine, and sent me to 
the schools at Leyden; but it was little 
medicine I learnt and many other things. 
A man may learn much in the Low 
Countries, providing he does not sit too 
long in the lecture-halls. I learnt some- 
what, and when my good father died 
and left me without a penny piece I 
went off to follow my bent, and a wan- 
derer and a vagabond am I, and have 
been ever since the happiest of men.” 

As he spoke he threw the tools on one 
side, for his work was done. It was that 
same fire-basket at which he toiled when 
Tobiah found him. Now it was fin- 
ished, and a beautiful and wonderful 
piece it was, in design both simple and 
grotesque, yet fulfilling its purpose com- 
pletely, and in workmanship perfect in 
delicacy and strength 

Elizabeth was filled with admiration. 
“Whose is it?’ she asked. 

“My own,” he answered. “The mend- 
ing that has been brought me is fin- 
ished; in this hour I have been spend- 
ing your firing for my own work, abus- 
ing your hospitality.” 

“Nay,” Elizabeth said warmly, “I am 
proud that any part of such a thing 
should have been made under my roof. 
I hope that you will stay longer and 
do yet more.” 

But Jeremy, though he thanked her, 
said, “I believe that my work here is 
done.” 

He looked at her straightly as 
spoke, then turned away 
gathering together his tools. 


“But you will not go now?” she said. 


he 
and began 


“You cannot go; it is already almost 
dark. You must sleep here to-night, if 


you will not sleep in the house—indeed, 
this place is but a poor shelter now that 
the weather grows cold.” 

“IT thank you for your hospitality,” 
he said; “if I may spend yet one more 
night here, I will, but 1 would sooner 
if were in this place; it irks me to sleep 
with curtains and ceilings close about 
me,” 

She seemed amused by his whim, but 
consented: then ‘she bethought her that 
she had a little knife that she would 
like cleaned and sharpened. She fetched 
it, a little stiletto of Italian make, and 
he fell to work on it, she watching the 
light shoot along the blade as he moved 
it. While they were thus busy there 
came the sound of the girls returning 
from the woods. The tinker hearing 
their voices and laughter said, “The nut- 
gatherers sound merry.” 

“They do more idling than work in 
the woods,” Elizabeth answered; “it is 
almost the best of holidays to them.” 


Jeremy had been told so. “They 
asked me to -go with them,’ he ex- 
plained. 

Elizabeth wondered which of the 


maids had been guilty of such bceldness; 
but she only said coldly, “Why did you 
not go?” 

Perhaps the tinker guessed what was 
in her mind, for his eyes twinkled as 
he answered, “Because I had no fancy 
for it. ‘Moreover,”—so he said as he 
applied the knife to the stone,—‘while 
I am under your roof, and eat your 
bread, and use your fire, I cannot take 
holiday without your leave.” 

“You are mighty particular,” she re- 
turned ; “do you ever take holiday?” 

“Half the year or near it—as often 
as I like, usually, for usually I am no- 
body’s man but my own.” 

She seemed mollified.. ‘“‘The woods are 
beautiful now, if you want to make holi- 
day.”’ she said, gently stirring the ashes 
with her foot. “Indeed at most nut 
seasons I go out one day myself, to ad- 
mire the trees, and see what the maids 
do.” 

The tinker felt the knife edge with a 
careful thumb. “It sounds very fair,” 
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he said. “Shall I to-morrow keep holi- 
day, and you, to-morrow, go to see what 
the maids do?” 

He did not look up, turning to set the 
knife once more to the stone, so he could 
not have read assent in her face; yet he 
guessed that she would come. 

And come she did, though she decided 
a hundred times between that evening 
and the time of setting forth the next 
day that she would never lend counte- 
nance to the man’s surprising impudence. 

But in spite of her decision and re- 
decision she came, and in the middle of 
the morning, long after the nut-pickers 
had started, they two set forth for the 
woods. The day was very fine, still and 
golden, with a clear, low sky, and the air 
so thin and crisp that the robins’ song 
came piercing and sweet as fairy piping. 
The nut-season that year was late, for 
though the summer had been one of ex- 
traordinary drought, rain in torrents 
had come in September, so that for al- 
most six weeks the days had been too 
wet and cold for the nutting. Now, 
however, that October was well ad- 
vanced, the skies had cleared again, aud 
the people from the village and the 
neighboring farms hurried forth to the 
woods to gather what was left them of 
the nut-harvest. 

When Elizabeth and the tinker came 
to the woods they saw many of the folk, 
—here a family party, there a careful 
mother watching lest her daughter wan- 
dered into the thick undergrowth. Far- 
ther on a freer maiden rejoicing in her 
freedom with a lad of her fancy, and 
getting more kisses than nuts under the 
sheltering boughs. In one place, where 
the ground was clear and the ferns al- 
most dry, a stalwart grandame sat on a 
log to watch a pot boil. The blue smoke 
curled upwards, and the crackle of the 
faggot sounded pleasantly in the silence, 
but the pot, ill-balanced, hung all aslant. 
Jeremy stopped and moved the faggot 
and settled the pot more straightly upon 
it, saying that he .knew a deal of the 
tricksy ways of fires. The old dame 
blessed him for it, and he and. Eliza- 
beth went on. 

Down a narrow path now, where no 


nuts grew and so no sound of voices 
and laughter was to be heard. The 


ground was soft and black, with here a 
golden fern and there a crimson fungus 
filling the air with its smell. The whole 
wood was, very fair and still, the leaves 
thick on the trees, for as yet there had 
been no high winds, though all were of 
molten gold or paler tints. of yellow, 
save where some tree—like a_ stately 
matron—-was robed in sober brown, with 
only a touch of copper when the sun 
struck the outermost edges. 

The beauty of the place went home 
to the hearts of the two who walked 
there. But to each it spoke differently. 
To Jeremy it came with a feeling of 
gladness and pagan rejoicing that wor- 
shipped the earth as well as its Creator. 
But to Elizabeth it spoke of liberty and 


freedom, rousing a passion of rage 
against the bonds that held her. At last 


her feelings broke forth into words. 
“Would God,” she said, “that I had been 
born a gypsy, and might live always in 
such a place!” 

Jeremy started at the words. “\Would 
you choose it?’ he asked, looking 
straightly at her. “Would you like it 
when the winter winds blew cold?—when 
age came creeping on and crooked your 
back and stiffened your gait? Would it 
please you when women passed you going 
to meeting in silken gowns, or cradled 
their babes warm by the snug fireside? 
If you would dare choose that, if you 
are not afraid—” 

His voice had grown earnest au eager, 
but she, being full of her wrongs, did 
not heed, but cut in bitterly, “Yes, I 
dare choose that. I would have liked 
to have been born to it. for what is house 
and silken gown to a woman? OF what 
benefit is dower, and stock, and farm to 


her? For she is bought and sold—ay, 
even lost and won at some alehouse 
game.” 


So she said in bitter anger. And Jer- 
emy, the tinker, dropped his eyes sud- 
denly, walking on with clouded looks, 
the words that.had come eagerly to his 
tongue stayed altogether. 

Soon afterwards they came upon some 
of the nut-pickers, and for the remainder 
of the day busied themselves with the 
folk, having little to say to one another. 
Elizabeth went among the women, giv- 
ing a watchful eye to the girls, while 
Jeremy gathered nuts. Elizabeth, look- 
ing to see which maid benefitted by his 








labors, did not fail to observe that his 
gleanings always went to swell the small 
hoards of the children. 

On the way back from the woods— 
and all the folk from Fivelanes came to- 
gether—who should they fall in with but 
Tobiah the Dissenter! That worthy man 
was on his way to the farm, bent on see- 
ing, as he promised his conscience, how 
the affair of Elizabeth’s winning went. 
He at once joined himself to the party, 
and was clearly pleased to see the tinker 
among them. He asked him what he 
did in those parts, and when he heard 
that he was put up in the brewing-house 
at Fivelanes for the pursuit of his trade 
he showed much satisfaction. “This is 
famous,” said he; “we will walk to- 
gether, and you shall tell me how you 
have prospered in your wooing, and 
whether you are yet determined what 
course to follow.” 

Jeremy looked around to see if Eliza- 
beth heard, but fortunately she was not 
too close. “I have decided to give up 
any idea of marriage,” he said. 


“Oh!” Tobiah made answer. “Per: 
haps you are right: there is little to 
recommend the married state to such 


men as you and me.” 

“There is much to recommend it, 
Jeremy returned; “but I see clearly it 
is not for me.” 

“What!” said Tobiah.- “You have 
changed around, brother. A few days 
gone you were all against it; you were 
for liberty and a wandering life,—you 
had no fancy for hearth and home.” 

The. tinker did not deny it. “Neyer- 
theless,” he said, “hearth and home bave 
something nowhere else to be found; it 
is pleasant to see the fire glow and ‘the 
folk gather round—” he spoke dreamily, 
with his eyes fixed on distance as if he 
saw a picture—the kitchen at Fivelanes 
and the firelight that flickered on the 
hams, and herbs, and onion-strings. “Ay, 
friend,” he said, rousing himself, “I 
did not know till lately that a man alone 
could be lonely: a woman who is no 
fool is surely good company and a good 
friend.” 

But Tobiah did not think highly of 


the sex: in his opinion they were all 
fools of divers orders, only differing 


from one another by magnicude. This 
much he said during the homeward 
walk, proving the same _ incontestably 
to unhearing ears. Even if Jeremy had 
heard, the logic would have been wasted, 
for there was no more than an answer 
to it when they came to the farm and 
saw the firelight glow and the prepara- 
tions made for the return of the bungry 
nut-pickers. ; 
At that season of the year the dairy- 
maids’ heads were full of lovers and 
courting, and so, consequently, of charms 
and spells to divine who the future mate 
was to be. The great feast for such 
maiden-magiec is All Hlallows Eve: but 
there were some who could not wait 
for that, but must try their fortunes 
with philters and spells before then. 
Elizabeth, though herself but little older 
than the girls, paid no heed to such 
things, and even discouraged the whis- 
pering and mystery that went on. That 
night the maids whispered and giggled 
in the chill dairy: some old dame had 
told them of a wondrous posset which, 
when brewed, threw off steam with a 
magic power to show in its clouds the 
fuce of the beloved. Elizabeth heard 
what they said when later they mixed 
this and that and stirred their pipkin 
together. She stood a moment to watch 


them, as if she too would have taken 
part; then she turned proudly away, 


and they worked their charm, as they 
wished, alone. 

Elizabeth sat with Tobiah that even- 
ing and talked gravely, and Jeremy, at 
Tobiah’s request, was bidden to sit with 
them, though, since .ae Dissenter spoke 
n good deal of the scandalous doings at 
the Fox and Grapes and the rascal who 
had presumed to think he could win 
Ilizabeth at play, it is possible the tinker 
wished himself elsewhere. The maids 
also wished it: they had hoped he would 
tell them their fortunes by his heathen- 
ish e«ards. as he had done once before. 
But he did not do it that night, even 
when later all gathered about the fire, 
for Tobiah was there, and in the pres- 
ence of that good man how could such 
a thing be spoken of? But they told 
tales as they sat eating nuts of the day’s 
gathering, and apples that roasted and 
spat before the fire. At first the tinker 
was silent, as one with a weight on his 
mind; but gradually he threw it off, and 
told tales and sang songs, so that all 


hung on his words spell-bound. Even 
Tobiah fell under the fascination, though 
by degrees the tales and songs grew to 
be such as he at another time would have 
condemned with freedom. But it seemed 
it did not matter what the strange man 
said. Tobiah, like the lads and dairy- 
maids, was ready to dance to his pip- 
ing, and Elizabeth in her shadowed cor- 
ner watched without speaking. She 
knew—but she alone—that the man was 
like one possessed by some _ reckless 
spirit. And recalling how he was now 
firmly determined to go on the morrow 
whatever befell, she wondered and won- 
dered the reason of his mood, half fear- 
ing, half hoping. 

Now, the girls who had brewed their 
posset and tried their spell, with what 
result is not told, had left the pipkin 
holding the mixture on a shelf in the 
wash-house. When all had gone to bed, 
and some indeed were alreauy snoring, 
Elizabeth, being restless, went the rounds 
of her house to see that all was safe for 
the night. Coming to the wash-house, 
she saw the pipkin, and seeing it, she 
suddenly halted. Fer a little s..e looked 
at it, then stretched out a hand to take 
it, but drew back again; but the next 
moment she had it, and hiding it, 
tuough there was none to see, had c¢ar- 
ried it to the kitchen. Here the fire still 
smouldered, and through the unshuttered 
window a small moon looked.  Eliza- 
beth, paying no heed to the window, 
raked the embers together and set the 
pipkin upon them, kneeling down on 
the hearth-to watch the steam. It took 
time to rise, for the posset was cold 
and the fire low, but she waited pa- 
tiently. At last it began to come, a 
little curl here, a thread that rose at 
the edge of the vessel and melted al- 
most before it had left its source. But 
soon more came, and yet more, jets and 
puffs of fast-rising steam. She leaned 
eagerly forward, intent on seeing some 
face in the cloud. 

So intent was she that she did not 
hear the window behind her softly 
pushed open. So intent that she heard 
nothing and saw nothing till she felt a 
touch on her shoulder, and looked up 
with a stifled cry, to see the face ef Will 
Gifford in the gloom above her. 

She rose to her feet and moved back- 
wards from the circle of light. The 
cry—it had been low, and suppressed 
almost before it was uttereu—was ker 
only sign of fear. If her hands shook 
she clasped them over one another and 
held them quite still, and her voice 
when she spoke was calm and low. 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“You,” he answered, leering upon her 
in the firelight. 

He made a step forward, but she stood 
her ground and he stopped. “Why have 
you broken into my house at this hour?" 
she asked. 

“Broken in!” he cried; “the window 
was open, 1 swear it! L saw you in the 
firelight, and, by the Word! when I saw 
you at this hour and in this glow I 
could not keep away.” 

“You flatter me,” Elizabeth said with 
sneering lips. “But somewhat emptily, 
since you have parted with all right to 
me at this hour or any other. I un- 
derstand that you lost me at play, so 
thus to succumb to my charms is a 
felony as any other housebreaking.” 

The words whipped Gifford—he mut- 
tered an oath. “Look you,” he said. 
striding forward, “my rights are mine 
still; your father gave you to me, and 
you are mine. What is that paper worth, 
that scrawl given to no one knows who? 
Dye think the fellow will dare show 
his face here and come to claim you? 
Should I have put you on the table oth- 
erwise? You are mine, I tell you, and 
your house must give me shelter to-night. 
for I'm hard put to it.” 

Elizabeth smiled in comprehension. 
“Here, then,” said she, “we have an ex- 
planation of this sudden tenderness! 
But you mistake a little, I think, if not 
in the matter of the cards then in your 
judgment of me. I assure you that the 
man who stakes and loses me at cards 
loses me altogether, though the devil 
himself were winner. And though this 
loser, this tender lover, were flying for 
his life, my door would not open to give 
him shelter.” She leaned forward. so 
that they were close, and in the firelight 
he could see her eyes gleaming like steel. 
“You would do well to go,” she said, 
“for you are the last criminal I would 
harbor beneath my roof. I would ad- 
vise you to go now, and go speedily, by 
window or door as you choose.” 
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But he did not go, he gripped her 
wrist. “You fool!” he said, and his 
breath was hot upon her. “Do I not 
know this house as well as you? Do 
I not know that you are cut off from 
all here, alone—alone with me?’ He 
laughed and dragged her closer. “I have 
no rights, have 1? Might’s right, my 
beauty, at this hour.” 

She struggled in his grip; but even 
then she did not cry out. “Loose me,” 
she panted. “Loose me, or, by Heaven 
above! I will kill you!” 

He laughed again, and clasped her 
tighter. “We'll make terms frst,” said 
he. 

But she had wrested her left 
free, and with it felt on the mantet- 
shelf beside her. He thought she was 
but struggling for room to strike at him; 
he did not know that she felt in the dark 
for the knife Jeremy had sharpened yes- 
terday. For a moment she felt, then her 
fingers closed over it, and she drew it 
towards her. As she did so she over- 
turned a pewter mug, which came crash- 
ing to the ground. 

Gifford did not heed it; he knew the 
kitchen was too far removed from the 
household for the sound to disturb their 
slumbers greatly. Elizabeth did not 
heed it either: she was vainly trying 
to free the knife from its close-fitting 
sheath. There was another, however, 
who heeded—Jeremy, lying in the brew- 
ing-house, and sleeping the light 
of one used to spending his nights in 
the epen. He heard the noise, and was 
up at once; and locating the sound to 
the kitchen, he started to see what it 
might be. Before the clatter had much 
more than died away he was across the 
brewing-house, creeping on swift, noise- 
less feet to the kitchen door. 

“First a kiss for friendship,” so a 
voice within said as he came there, 
“then to sober business, and then a lov- 
er’s talk in the firelight,” and in the 
dark his quick ears heard a kiss. 

There was a sound, half outraged cry, 
half snarl, then b 
Elizabeth, not al 
blade, beat at th 
hilt. 


“Devil?” 


hand 


sleep 


lows sharp and swift 
le to free the knife- 
e leering face with the 
Gifford and 


cried in rage 


pain, “she-devil!” and would have added 
other names more foul, had he not then 
gone staggering backwards under the 


tinker’s blow. 

Kor a moment he lay, the other strind 
ing above him. Then, “Out with you!" 
Jeremy said, laying hold of him with 
sinewy hands. “Out you, befsre 
I pitch you out ” 

Gifford, 
recognized the nian 

“You here?’ Ife g 
the other had suddenly loosea 
have had the 


nings, 


Bitten y vaca 7 7 
recalling the voice, suddenly 


in the gloom. 
got to his feet. for 
him. “You 
face to claim your win- 
then?” he sid. ‘That accounts 
for your care of these preserves!” 

The tinker made no reply: he stood 
stock-still; and he knew, without tura- 
ing his head, that Elizabeth wy the fire- 
place was as one frozen. Gifford felt 
his advantage, though in the dark he 
could not see the other’s face. “In good 
sooth,” he mocked, “I gave Mistress 
Elizabeth credit fer more pride. I did 
not know she was to be had by any 
Jack that could juggle the cards. But 
its ever the way with women: they're 
all for the winner, even of a pot-house 
brawl!” He was moving backwards to- 
wards the window as he spoxe,—he had 
almost gained it now. “Til be going, 
my turtle-doves,” he said; “’tis a shame 
to keep you longer from each other. Be- 


fore | go, one word with you, Master 
Chent. It is lightly won and _ lightly 
lost. remember; so you'd best keep an 
eye on this light lady, or she may be 


changing lovers again. 
Iie had reached the sill now: but be- 
fore he was over it the tinker was upon 
him, his paralysis past, and a sudden 
silent fury, which wellnigh proved the 
end of Gifford, mastering him. For a 
little they struggled, or rather Gifford 
frantic in the smithy grip, 
which was battering the life out of him. 
Ile cried out amd choked 
after that it seemed the breath was out 
of him. And all the while Flizabeth 
stcod by the fire. making neither sign 
nor sound, and none knows whether she 
was too stunned for speech or had some 
savage content in this chastisement. * 
At last Gifford, who was half out of 
the window when the other seized him, 
writhed and rolled free enough to fall 
from the sill to the herb-bed which lay 
but two feet below. 
Elizabeth must 


once, once: 


have been watching 

























































680 (16) 
very closely, for as the man fell, and be- 
fore the tinker could be after him, she 
said 


“Please to bar the window.” 


Jeremy halted. One cannot bar a 
window from outside, so perforce he 
must remain within to do it. .He hesi- 


tated a moment, glancing out; then he 

shut the window and fastened the shut- 

ters, then turned and faced Elizabeth. 
“So you are he that won me?” she 

said, and her speech was slow and cool. 
He bent his head. 


“And you thought to leave here to- 
morrow ?” 

“At daybreak,” he said. 

Iier lips set upon one another and 
her nostrils dilated. She moved to- 


wards the door, but before she opened 
it she spoke: “Having viewea your win- 
nings, you do not find them as good as 
boasted, nor worth the taking? I thank 
you, sir, for the honor you do me.” ‘ 

And with that she went out, with head 
erect. 

(To be Continued) 


OBITUARIES. 





MATILDA BALDWIN, wife of J. W. Bald- 








































win, died at Troy, Kansas, October 1, 1906. 
They have taken the HERALD OF GOSPEL LIB- 
‘ry for more than twenty-five years-—— * * * 
SUAW.—We laid to rest our beloved broth 
er, John Shaw, in the New London Cemetery, 
October ° 1906. Brother Shaw was born 
letober ISDS, and died October 2, 1906, 
ved 4 “trs, 11 months and 1 day. Brother 
Shaw s a wife, three sons and one 
a ite three brothers and three sisters 
to mourn their loss Brother Shaw was one 
ff our best and leading members of the 
‘hurch at New London; he was also one of 
the trustees lie was taken with diphtheria 
August 12th, and it left him in a paralyzed 
and belpless condition. I often visited him and 
l ved ith him, and he said to me three 
days before his death that there was noth- 
ing so cheering to him in this life as prayer 
1 fait in God. Brother Shaw was loyal 
the ‘iples of the Christian church, and 
died i its faith. Ilis. seat is vacant, but 
e feel that our loss is heaven's gi The 
services were conducted by Eider Ste rt and 
the writer. W. A. ROBERTS. 
October 12th 
PETER W. LAME, of near Mt. Victory, 
a pioneer of Ilardin County, passed to his 
final rest. A good man has fallen. He 
Wil ‘ son of John and <Anner (Webb) 
Lint was born October 24, 1827, in Clark 
County, this state, and died Septemb 27, 
906, aged 78 years, 11 months and 3 days 
Ile was united in marriage, January 6, 1846 
Matilda Graham, and to this union were 
vorn five children, three of whom have pre 
ied him to the better world. He leaves to 
irn their loss, two daughters, Mrs. J. C. 
Jones and Mrs. Wm. Baughman, one brother, 
Isai Lame, of Watkins, and one _ sister, 
Mrs. Ann Ford, of Mahomet, IIL, besides his 
ndchildren, great grandchildren, and a 
t of frie ilis wife preceded him in 
death more twenty-two years ago. About 
three r he was married again to 
M M iN who died March 4, 1902. 
I in life he embraced the Christian re 
io nd united the Christian church 
i s, Ohio as a charter member 
the urch t ‘e, of which he has 
¢ ‘ithfu ore than sixty 
's He cl 1 the position of trustee 
1d deacon of ke ehurch until recently, 
i i in t he was foreed to re 
lie lived commendable life, was 
alw: at is post ready for duty for his 
Master Ife enlisted in the 179th O. V. L, 
Septe ( nd was honorably dis 
4 1 J . Ilis late sickness was 
wit ence and Christian forti 
{ hat characterized the man. 
Funeral s ld at the Pleasant 
G e { » at 10:30 o'clock, 
icte s, of Raymond. In 
{ ent it ‘emetery. 
s. CHARLES J. BEVER. 
Baker Stree Marion, Ohio. 
YARIUS FULLER.—In June of 1873 I 
rst me t man whose name is written 
ve I was just out of my teens, and had 
i recommended for the vacant pastorate 
West Shelby, New York. Brother Fuller 
er of the church, but was living 
in ilinge " Medina, where he had some 





property We became much attached to each 
other 1 ring my stay he was of very 
gz t e to ine a counselor. He fre- 
entl ime to the ‘vices, and was a gen 
sup] 4 of the work. During the 

4 intervened since then we 

met oceasionally, and I have always 

irm welcome in his home. During 

ten vears he has been suffering from 

the face, and for at least three 

his sufferings have been very excru 

A little more than a year ago I 

upon him, and he told me that he had 

me called to attend his fu 

neral, whenever it should oceur. Ile also 
said you will be here in about two 


>» work of the disease has been 











slower he thought, and he remained un- 
t Octe i906. According to the above 
plan I attended his funeral on Sunday, Oc 
tober Sth in the home he had made, and then 
we laid his tired body in the beautiful cem 
etery at West Shelby. Brother Fuller was 
born in Shelby in 1822, and most of his life 
has been spent there. He has been a member 
of the Chri n church for nearly fifty years, 
ind t zh he has lived seven miles away 
from the church since 1870, he was quite 


re ir in attendance until his age made it 
harder for him to travel. Hé never lost in- 
terest in the work and always lent his sup- 


yort to it. He greatly prospered in his busi- 
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| Gan Sell Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


ness, and was a rich man as riches count. 
This, however, never made him arrogant nor 
proud. He was ever cordial and sympathetic. 
Only those who have witnessesd them can 
understand the awful sufferings of one with 
cancer, but Brother Fuller was never heard 
to complain, and when the end seemed near 
he was always as patient as he could have 
been if his suffering had been trifling. His 
promotion deprives his wife and adopted son 
of his presence and counsel, and the com- 
munity of one of its best citizens; but heav- 
en is made richer by his coming. 
H. J. RHODEs. 
Castile, N. Y. 


MARRIAGES. 
Fr LINSPACH—COOK.—Wednesday, Oct. 3, 
1906, Mr. Gustavus Flinspach, of Fairfield, 
Iowa, was united in marriage to Miss Bertha 
Cook, of Fairfield, Iowa, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, near Perlee, Iowa, D. W. 
Thompson officiating. 


Agent’s Corner 





GOD’S LIGHTS. 


A little four-year-old inquired of her 
mother one moonlight night: 

“Mamma, is the moon God’s light?” 

“Yes, Ethel,” replied the motier. 
“His lights are always burning.” 

‘hen came the next question from the 
the little girl: 

“Will God blow out his light and go 
to sleep, too?” 

“No, my child,” replied the mother. 
“His lights are always burning.” 

Then the timid little girl gave utter- 


ance to a sentiment «which thrilled the 
inother’s heart with trust in her God. 
“Well, Iimaamma, while God’s awake, I 
am not afraid.”—Larchange. 
THE DECAYING CHURCH. 
When Christians cease to work for 


the spread of the gospel, it is a sure 
sign of their decay. ‘he conception of 
the artist in the story given below is 
most just: 

The artist was asked to paint a picture 
of a decaying church. To the astonish- 
ment of many, instead of putting on the 
canvas an old, tottering ruin, he painted 
a stately edifice of modern grandeur. 
Through the open portals could be seen 
the richly carved pulpit, the magnificent 
organ, and the beautiful stained-glass 
windows. 


Just within the grand entrance, guard- 
ed on either side by a “pillar of the 
church” in spotless apparel and glitter- 
ing jewelry, was an “offering plate” of 
goodly workmanship, for the offerings of 
the fashionable worshipers. Directly 
above the “offering plate,” suspended 
from a nail in the wall, there hung a 
very simply-painted square box, bearing 
the legend, “Collection for Foreigu Mis- 
But right over the slot, through 
which contributions ought to have gone, 
he had painted a huge cobweb.—L.- 
change. 


SLODS, 


AWFUL NEWS. 


Hundreds die daily by colds, la grippe, 
typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, ete., 
rather than put one ounce of oil of 
origanum in one pint of alcohol, and add 
one-half ounce each of camphor and 
opium gums, and inhale( not smell, but 
for headache), constantly (waking 
hours), until sneezing and cold-taking 
is stopped in 10 or GO minutes, and never 
have grip, typhoid, pneumonia, nor con- 
sumption ; or cure either at any stage, by 
constant inhaling, and swallow teaspoon- 
ful and bathe patient ail over with the 
medicine every hour or two until cured 
in 6 to 12 hours. Consumption thus cur- 
ed in last stage in 4 to 8 weeks, and nerv- 
ous rheumatism and Bright’s Disease in 
2 or 3 months. A. R. HEATH. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
ADDRESSES 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 
A series of addresses on practical Chris- 


tian Endeavor work, delivered at various 
conventions. These are brim full of help- 
ful matter for C. E. workers and members. 


Good reading for everybody. Notice the con- 
tents: 
The Inlook, the Uplook and the Outlook ; 


The Y. P. S. GC. E. a National Safeguard ; 


The Winning Society; The Right Endeav- 
orer; The Good Looking Endeavorer; The 


Consecrated Endeavorer. 

Not a dull page in the book; 130 pages. 
Cloth bound, 50 cents. Paper bound, 35 
cents. Order of J. N. Hess, Publishing Agent. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Properties and business of all kinds sold 
quickly for cash in all parts of the Unitee 
States. Don’t wait. Write to-day descril- 
ing what you have to sell and give cash 
price on same. 


ifYou Wantto Buy 


any kind of Business or Real BDstate any 
where, at any price, write me for require- 
ments. I can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


THE LAND MAN 


415 Kansas Avenue, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


FRUIT-BEARING TRUTHS AND A 


BRIDAL TOUR TO MISSION LANDS. 
BY REV. J. PRESSLEY BARRETT, D. D. 


With introduction, by Judge O. W. Whitelock. 
The book is well named. The truths pre- 
sented have borne fruit and will do so again 
wherever read. One of the best books of 
missionary enthusiasm in print to-day. A 
truly interesting work. Brother pastor, se- 
eure a copy for your own use. Missionary 
societies will do well to read it at their meet- 
ings. 

Beautifully bound in silk cloth, 255 pages. 
Notice the price, 75 cts per copy. 


Order of J. N. Hess, Publishing Agent, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE. 


BY J. J. SUMMERBELL, D. D. 
With chapters contributed by J. B. Weston, 


Thomas Addington, R. H. Holland, Warren 
Hathway, C. J. Jones, Martyn Summerbell, 
J. O. Atkinson, O. W. Whitelock, Henry 


Crampton, and Warren 
fi. Denison. 

The work treats in very clear and com- 
prehensive manner just such subjects as are 
dificult for the ordinary man to grasp, viz., 
God, Angels, The Mysterious Angel, Jesus 
the Only Begotten Son of God, and His Re- 
lation to the Father, The Unity and Love of 
God, The Holy Spirit, Conversion, Baptism, 
The Lord’s Supper, The Church, The Prin- 
ciples of the Christians, Missions, Eternal 
l‘unishment, Heaven, ete. Just the book you 


Carlyle Summerbell 


need. Cloth bound, good paper, 284 pages. 
Title printed in gold. Only $1.00. 

Order of ‘. Hess, Publishing Agent, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





a church writes concerning its 
leading members: “They do not 
even know where our represen- 
tative papers are published.” 
We are not surprised to learn. 
after this, that the church has 
lost its bearings largely through 
erroneous teaching. The church 
that does not keep in touch with 
our literature and with the gen- 
eral enterprises of the brother- 
hood, is likely to lose its bear- 
ings and drift into general use- 


lessness. 


A pastor who is about to leave 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


Should take and read the 


HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


before anything else, or any other paper, 
if they are loyal. For only $1.50 you 
get fifty-two numbers, which is less than 
three cents a week, and often one num- 
ber is worth more to you than you pay 
for the fifty-two numbers; and, too, the 
HERALD OF GosPEL LIBERTY belongs to 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Read it, 


and you will know what the Christian 
church is doing If you sre pot taking 
it, subscribe to-day. There is no other 
paper as good for you as your own 
church paper. Send without deiay to 
J. N. Hess, Vayton, Ohio. 


GENT 1S ALL IT COSTS 
to write postal for our big 
. "= ¥ree Bicycles <ata- 
bo NOT 


all models at lowest prices. 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
im proval without a cent deposit, pre ay 
Freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
i) All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the askiag. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
Mf sell a better bicycle for less money than ap 
mother house. Buy direct from the factory. f 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicyele write for cur Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, eee and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. J. R. Chicago, ik 









October 18, 1906. 











Christian 
Hymnary 


Do you use the CHRISTIAN 
Hymnary in your Church? 

If not, why not? 

In every Christian church pew 
should be found this inspiring 
hymn-book. 

If you have not examined the 
book, send for it at once. 

It is especially fitted for 
Christian worship. There are 
nine hundred and thirty tunes, 
chants and responses, in addition 
are numerous responsive read- 
ings. 

Price of the above,— 

Cloth bound, red edges, 50c. 

Full leather, red edges, 75c. 

SPECIAL HYMNARY, full 
morocco bound, gilt edged, silk 
sewed flexible back, $3.00 each. 

Order of 


J. N. HESS, 


Agent C. P. A. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Trape Mars 
DESIGNS 

CopvrRicHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly eonfidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securmg patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific Americatt, 


A handsomely iliustrated weekly. Largest. cir- 
culation of any scientitic journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & €0,2¢18roa0vay, New York 


Branch Ofice. 625 F St.. Washington. D. C. 


nd rebuilt 
from $20 


referred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 


at prices 
er your purpose as 
or, samples of 


; Mother, for social 


3 children, for school lessons; one 


and all, for personal correspondence. 
makes, 


FOR HOME USE 
$100. 
Fi used, shopworn, a 
for home use—will answi 
ddress of nearest branch, 
work and prices and state kind of machine p 


ough you paid $100. 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


th 


These machines are in fine working order and just 
Write for a 


Father uses it for business letters 


club and church work 
We have hundreds o 


It isn’t necessary to 
typewriters, of all styles and 
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Send model 
eee oe Ouch seaice and free report 


i 

Free advice, how to obtain patents, trade marks, 
copyrights, etc. IN ALL COUNTRIES. | 
Business direct with Washington saves time, 
money and often the patent, 

Patent and Infringement Practice Exclusively. 

Write or come to us at 
623 Ninth Street, opp. United States Patent Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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